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A veritable flood of war materiel is pouring 
from American factories. The transportation of 
these finished tools of war and the enormous quan- 
tity of vital raw materials necessary in their pro- 
duction, depends almost entirely upon the rail- 
roads. Never before have the railroads produced 
so much transportation — under so much pressure! 
Chilled Car Wheels help keep freight cars rolling. 
@ More than 15,000,000 Chilled Car Wheels are 
now in freight service @ With 38 foundries stra- 


tegically located in the United States and 8 in 
Canada, the railroads are assured of quick delivery 
and reduced wheel delivery costs. @ Under our 
unique wheel exchange plan, by which you receive 
new wheels for old on a conversion charge basis, 
scrapped chilled wheels are speedily melted and 
recast into new and better wheels. Thus, vital 
material is conserved, delivery of new Chilled 
Car Wheels is expedited, defense production is 
accelerated and Victory hastened. 


ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


230 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


445 N. SACRAMENTO BLVD., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ORGANIZED TO ACHIEVE: 
Uniform Specifications 
Uniform Inspection 
Uniform Product 
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Erie Teaches Supervisors to Teach 


The “‘sure-fire method” adopted by this road to get results in its 
job instructor training program, is set forth in this article. 


Raise Long Bridge Under Traffic 
to Clear Flood Waters 


An article describing the unusual procedure followed in jacking 
up a 1,800-ft. truss and girder structure of nine spans, including 
one 267-ft. span, which were menaced by high water. 





Good Railroading on a Texas Line 


The story of the efficient job being done by the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe in solving its war-time transportation problems. 
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War-time transportation expedited 


in 22“Union’ CAR RETARDER 
equipped yards! 





ANY of the 22 installations of ‘‘Union’’ Car Retarders and power-operated 
switches were placed in service, before the war, to make available at 

all hours regardless of weather conditions the peak capacity of the yards. 
Today, all of these 22 yards are experiencing heavier traffic than ever 
before. The humping records made under yesterday's peace-time operation 


are being exceeded regularly in their every-day operation with war-time traffic. 

Trains are moved promptly from the receiving yard and cars are classified rap- 
idly for departing road trains because ‘‘Union’’ Car Retarders permit full use of 
yard facilities. Yard congestion and yard delays are largely eliminated. Safety 
for both men and equipment is increased. Engine hours are greatly reduced. 
And, in many cases, the consequent reduction or elimination of switching at 
other points results in accelerated movement of freight over the entire system. 
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The Week at a Glance 


ERIE’S “NORMAL SCHOOL”: 1,500 
Erie officers and supervisors—from Presi- 
dent Woodruff on down the line to newly- 
promoted foremen—have taken instruction 
in teaching employees how best to do their 
work, and other supervisors will follow 
through in due course. The method is that 
of the Training-Within-Industry Program 
of the War Manpower Commission, adapted 
by the Erie to meet its own requirements. 
The course was started at Cleveland—with 
key men in attendance, who later became 
instructors in their own baliwicks. An ar- 
ticle herein describes this “sure-fire” meth- 
od in terms which make understandable the 
Erie’s enthusiasm. 
) 

PEACE—AT A PRICE: The Presi- 
dent’s budget message, reviewed in the 
news pages herein, carrying a recommenda- 
tion of about a quarter of a million dollars 
for the Railroad Adjustment Board, went 
in for some adulation of the Railway Labor 
Act. There have been, it was revealed to 


Congress, few strikes on the railroads since 
the enactment of this benign legislation. 
There have been other sections of the globe 
also where, during the past dozen years, 
there have been few strikes—without that 
fact being, necessaruy, a proof that the 
peace which reigneth is righteous. 
) 


EARNINGS NOW & IN ’18: Here is a 
coincidence for you—the railroads in the 
twelve months ended November, 1942, 
earned a return of 5.23 per cent, which is 
almost exactly the rate which was guaran- 
teed to them under government operation 
in the last war. But now the economic 
dictator insists that the railroads ought to 
have their rates reduced by a half-billion 
yearly, and the union magnates demand a 
wage increase of three-quarters billion. 
The present official and union attitude to 
the roads is, therefore, that they ought to 
get less for a magnificent transportation 
job (with no deficits for the treasury to 
pay) than the preceding Democratic ad- 
ministration paid them for doing nothing 
except entrust their property to the genius 
of the late W. G. McAdoo. The leading 
editorial herein presents this striking con- 
trast between the ideas of two Administra- 
tions, outwardly of the same political party, 
toward private property. 
) 


POLITICAL POST-WAR PLANS: 
The horde of sociologists the present Ad- 
ministration has hired to do its “post-war 
planning” agree with competent economists 
on one point—that is, that we cannot have 
post-war prosperity without continuing 
‘heavy investment in capital goods. But 
the sociologists depart from experience and 
from economic doctrine in insisting that 
government “investment” will be necessary 
to insure full activity in the capital goods 
industries; private investment, it is as- 
sumed, is too anemic to do the job any 
more. The railroads increased their invest- 
ment by 7% billions in the decade ended 
1929, when they were permitted earnings at 
a rate averaging better than 4% per cent. 
Capital investment did not increase at all in 


the decade ended 1940 and maintenance ex- 
penditures were halved—as a result of the 
meager rate of earnings in the depression, 
protracted by New Deal persecution of free 
enterprise. The insistence of New Deal 
sociologists on the necessity of post-war 
government investment is nothing more 
than a confession that government policy 
does not propose to permit industry to 
make the earnings necessary to induce a 
full measure of investment under free en- 
terprise. 

o) 
WHY DIV. 1 IS SO BUSY: There 
are more than 6,000 cases pending before 
Division 1 of the Railroad Adjustment 
Board, and the interested union magnates 
have suggested, for quick settlement, the 
ingenious device of using previous decisions 
as precedents. In other words, a care- 
lessly-worded agreement made in a lax 
moment by the management of the X. Y. 
& Z., and decided by a biased referee in 
favor of the complainant, should determine 
working conditions on the P. D. Q., whose 
schedules are too precise to be distorted. 
One unfortunate railroad has to pay double 
time to train crews when cars in a train 
exceed 50 and the expedient suggested by 
the labor monopolists is undoubtedly in- 
tended to make such rules as this nation- 
wide. The obvious reason for Division 1’s 
congested docket is its complainant-can’t- 
lose decisions, which invite litigation. 
Cures should attack causes, not symptoms ; 
and should avoid feeding the disease. 

> 
REGULATORY SCLEROSIS: Tra- 
ditionalists on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have struck down one of the 
most promising and thoughtful of railroad 
efforts to recast 1. c. 1. rates to take ac- 
count of present (non-wartime) transpor- 
tation realities. Their victim is B. & M. 
and Maine Central schedules, in effect al- 
most three years, which reduced practically 
all package freight heretofore first, second 
and third class to Col. 45 (90 per cent of 
third class)—a level which exceeded out- 
of-pocket costs in all but a few instances. 
The position of the old guard regulators 
is equivalent to a declaration that any im- 
provement in 1. c. 1. rate-making shall be the 
the exclusive property of the trucks. The 
more traffic the railroads lose to these inno- 
vators, by reason of their ancient high-rated 
l. c. 1. classifications, the less will be their 
opportunity to correct the condition, as 
unit costs mount with falling traffic. Real- 
ism on the I. C. C. is not dead though; 
there were four dissents. 

a 
ADMONISHES SHIPPERS: ODT’s 
Fred Keiser appeared at the annual meet- 
ing, reported herein, of the Mid-West 
Shippers’ Board and shook a warning digit 
at the assembled traders. They are, said 
Mr. Keiser, “squandering transportation.” 
They are buying supplies from distant 
markets, instead of close to home.- There 
is too much circuitous routing. Unless the 
culprits reform voluntarily, they will have 


reform imposed upon them—so this speaker ~ 


promised. 
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ODT AS CLAIMANT AGENCY: 
ODT’s status as a “claimant agency” under 
the WPB’s Controlled Materials Plan has 
now become official, and is explained in the 
news pages herein. What this new set-up 
means is that an ODT representative will 
now sit in with the Navy, Army, Maritime 
Commission and other strategic users of 
materials, and will have a chance to ques- 
tion the other claimants’ demands, as well 
as submit its own contentions to their com- 
petitive scrutiny. Heretofore, transportation 
has had to take what was left after the 
claimant agencies got all they wanted (with 
only such championship for its needs as 
the unknowing, and perhaps unsympathetic, 
Office of Civilian Supply was able and will- 
ing to give). Transportation now sits at 
the white folks’ table, and may not hence- 
forth have to subsist entirely on backs, 
bones and giblets. 

® 
LICKING A FLOOD: A _nine-span 
bridge has been raised on jacks, under traf- 
fic, to get it out of the way of flood water. 
How the job was done—avoiding a menace 
to war traffic—is described herein. 

® 
“CONVERTED” PULLMANS: 800 
lounge, sleeping and club cars—serving to 
make travel more spacious but not adding 
to its quantity output—have been rebuilt 
into utilitarian vehicles (coaches and troop- 
sleepers). The nature and extent of this 
conversion is set forth in our news pages. 
Over 500 parlor and other Pullman cars 
have been sold to the railroads to be made 
over into coaches, while the Pullman Com- 
pany itself has rebuilt more than 200 parlor 
and other cars into troop sleepers. 

2 
CROSS-HAULING REALITY: The 
case against so-called “cross-hauling” sounds 
simple as long as you stop right there— 
with the idea. When it comes to putting 
such a prohibition into practice, what 
sounded easy as a theory becomes very 
complex. So Mr. Eastman told a produce 
dealers’ meeting at Cincinnati this week 
(reported in our news pages). If anti- 
cross-haul orders are to be issued before 
there is any dire shortage of transporta- 
tion, then that headache belongs to people 
who know marketing channels in a par- 
ticular trade. The ODT will “implement,” 
but not originate, such orders unless, of 
course, there should develop a real trans- 
portation shortage. 

a) 

LENDING LOCOMOTIVES: Some 
700-odd locomotives are pulling trains in 
sections far away from their own stamping 
grounds—carriers with spare engines hav- 
ing leased them to their power-hungry 
brethren in distant parts. Further details 
are given in the news pages herein. The 
North Western appears to be the largest 
donor in the transfusion of power—108 of 
its engines now serving other lines, some 
of them having been sold for service in 
Mexico. The shift would have been larger 
except for clearance and kindred difficulties. 
The old man’s clothes don’t usually fit his 
son; and the same with engines. 
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Railways in the Post-War Period 


The war problem and the post-war problem of the 
railways in putting and keeping themselves in condition 
to be able to continue contributing their full share toward 
the national welfare are not two different problems, but 
the same problem. It boils right down to the problem 
of making enough net operating income both during and 
after the war. 

Only if they make enough net operating income dur- 
ing the war period and the post-war period combined 
will they be able, under private ownership and manage- 
ment, to (1) provide during the war period all the trans- 
portation that restricted manpower and materials will 
permit, and (2) accomplish during the post-war period 
the extensive rehabilitation of their properties that their 
own and the public interest will require. 


5.21 Per Cent Guaranteed in 1917-19 


In this connection their net return during World War 
I and the period following, and what they did with it, is 
evidence that cannot rationally be ignored now. In the 
last war period, on the recommendation of President 
Wilson, the Class I railways were guaranteed by the 
government, and received, the equivalent of an average 
annual net operating income of $918 million during 
twenty-six months of government operation and the six 
months immediately following. That was 5.21 per cent 
on investment. Their average annual net operating in- 
come (including this) in the twelve years ending with 
i929 was almost exactly $1,000 million, or 4.51 per cent 
on investment. In contrast, their average annual net 
operating income in the thirteen years of depression and 
war ending with 1942 was only $650 million, or 2.47 per 
cent on investment. In the twelve months ending with 
November, 1942, it was $1,390 million. But investment 
is now 50 per cent larger than during the last war. Con- 
sequently, this $1,390 million yielded a return of only 
5.23 per cent—almost exactly the same as the 5.21 
per cent guaranteed by the government during the last 
war, 

Because of the guaranteed return paid, and the earn- 


ings subsequently made, the railway companies were 
able following the last war to finance extensive rehabili- 
tation of their properties. Investment in road and equip- 
ment of Class I railways was increased $7,524 million 
in the ten years ending with 1929. This increase in 
investment was three-fourths as large as the total net 
operating income earned in the decade. The railways’ 
large expenditures to make up deferred maintenance 
as well as to make improvements contributed greatly 
toward the prosperity that prevailed during the last 
post-war period. And recent developments have shown 
that these expenditures accomplished something much 
more important. For it was the expenditures the rail- 
ways made in the last post-war period that put them 
in condition to cope with the unprecedented traffic de- 
mands of the present war period. 

Because their gross and net earnings were so greatly 
reduced during the depression decade ending with 
1940, their total expenditures for maintenance were 
only one-half as large as in the decade ending with 
1929 ; and there was no increase at all in the investment 
in their properties. Almost every dollar of the in- 
vestment with which the railways are’ helping the 
Roosevelt administration win the war was made under 
previous administrations. 


Significant ‘“‘Plans’”’ for The Railways 


The foregoing facts have a very important bearing 
on demands and proposals now being made. One of 
these demands is that of the administration’s Office of 
Price Administration for a $500 million reduction of 
rates. Another of them is that of the labor unions for 
a $750 to $800 million advance in wages. Together 
they would wipe out almost all the net operating income 
now being earned. Related to these demands is a pro- 
posal—that of the National Resources Planning Board 
—that the government shall acquire railway tracks and 
terminals, or even adopt full government ownership. 

The railways emerged from World War I with their 
plant badly run down. They will emerge from World 
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War II with much of it obsolete or worn out. One 
reason is that they are handling so much more traffic. 
Another is the small expenditures for maintenance and 
improvements they were able to make in the decade 
ending with 1940. These expenditures totaled an 
average of $2,900 million annually in the decade end- 
ing with 1929; and only an average of $1,155 million 
in the decade ending with 1940. The average age of 
rail and equipment, to cite but a few very important 
examples, is greater than ever before. Much of the 
facilities are being kept in service that under normal 
conditions and practice would long since have been 
scrapped, and only by kinds and amounts of repairing 
such as were never done before. Much longer con- 
tinuance of this process will result in need for a post- 
war program of rehabilitation far exceeding that needed 
after the last war. 

However, actual experience during World War I 
and the last post-war period that we have cited clearly 
shows that, if afforded equal opportunity to make earn- 
ings during and subsequent to World War II, the rail- 
ways, under private ownership and management, will 
be able fully to rehabilitate their properties and by their 
expenditures contribute their full share toward pros- 
perity during the next post-war period. Why, then, is 
the administration’s Office of Price Administration 
now seeking reductions of rates which would wipe out 
so much of the net operating income now being earned 
—although last year’s earnings yielded a return on in- 
vestment only as large as the government guaranteed 
during the last war? And why did the administration’s 
-National Resources Planning Board, in its recent re- 
port on transportation, advocate adoption of partial or 
complete government ownership of railways upon the 
ground that private railway companies will be unable 


to finance needed rehabilitation of railway properties . 


after the present war? Is the true explanation to be 
found in the following statement in the report: “The 
tremendous task of planning adequate public works for 
the period of transition from war to peace cannot be 
successful in the field of transportation unless it com- 
prehends all transport media?” 


How to Promote Large Capital Expenditures 


Is it the administration’s policy to so treat the rail- 
ways during and after this war as to make their post- 
war rehabilitation by private ownership and manage- 
ment impossible, and thus force their inclusion in its 
post-war program of public works in order to make it 
big enough? | 

Director-General of Railroads McAdoo, after the 
armistice in 1918, advocated continuance of govern- 
ment operation for at least five more years upon the 
ground that the railways could not safely be returned 
to private operation. Five years later (in 1923) the 
Class I railways under private operation made more net 
operating income than in any previous year excepting 
1916 and increased their investment the most that they 
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ever did in any single year. They will do relatively as 


well under private ownership and management during 


the next post-war period—if government will give them 
as good treatment as it gave them during the last war 
period and post-war period. 


The Serap Campaign 


No campaign in the interest of the war effort has 
received more universal and wholehearted co-operation 
from the railways than that launched last summer to 
bring in the scrap that is so urgently needed in the 
production of steel. And no industry surpassed the 
railways in the measure of its contribution. Within 
the space of a few weeks 556 emergency salvage direc- 
tors were recruited among the officers on as many rail- 
ways, and more than 9,000 other railway men were 
enlisted in aggressive committee direction of scrap col- 
lection activities on every mile of our railways. 
Through these means, the railways provided more than 
15 per cent of all the scrap collected. Such an achieve- 
ment reflects great credit on the railways. 

In spite of this record, there are those in high places 
in our government who are critical of the railways and 
contend that they should do more in this direction. In 
refuting these criticisms, the friends of the railways 
are confronted with a lack of accurate information re- 
garding the tonnage of scrap actually collected and 
released by the railways. Figures are available from 
certain railways, estimates have been made of their 
combined totals, but they lack specific support. The 
best figure for the railways as a whole is one prepared 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines and it is admittedly in- 
complete. While it is generally accepted that the rail- 
ways are providing more than 15 per cent of all the 
scrap collected, there are those who believe that this 
figure, large though it is, is entirely too low. The im- 
portance of the correct figure is. such, even if used 
only to refute the criticism referred to, as to warrant 
the compilation currently by some central agency of the 
tonnage of scrap collected and released to the mills. 
In an effort to avoid adding to the already much over- 
worked questionnaires and requests for information of 
all sorts, the Railway Salvage branch of the War Pro- 
duction Board has refrained to date from asking the 
railways to report their scrap collection. There is 
much to warrant the reversal of this practice to the 
extent of requesting a simple return, possibly on a 
post card, of the scrap collected by each road from 
month to month in order that the facts may be deter- 
mined and broadcasted to the credit of the railways. 

In analyzing the success of this campaign among 
the railways, one comes immediately to the fact that 
those in charge approached the railways on a national 
basis, without regard to arbitrary state or other sub- 
divisions. In this respect, the approach to the rail- 
ways differed from that to many other industries, 
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which were approached through the twelve district or- 
ganizations of the W. P. B., each jealous of its terri- 
tory and determined to surpass other districts. State 
lines mean little to railway operation, as successful 
organizations selling the railways have long since 
learned, for railways operate on a system basis. This 
is as true of the collection of scrap as of the purchase of 
new materials. In the interest of continued success in 
this effort, it is to be hoped that the present approach 
to the railways as systems, rather than on geographical 
lines, will be continued. 


Labor-Management 
Co-operative Results 


While the primary objective of the labor-management 
committees, mentioned in the comment on Employees’ 
Suggestion Systems, Railway Age, January 9, page 155, 
is increased production at this critical period when 
every possible man-hour of effort and every ounce of 
material must be used effectively for the winning of the 
war, we must not lose sight of the fact that, in the final 
analysis, they may prove just as effective in winning 
the peace. President C. J. Symington of the Symington- 
Gould’ Corporation, who has thrown himself heart and 
soul into the promotion of labor-management co-oper- 
ation, feels strongly that it may pave the way for post- 
war relationships which will not only insure more effi- 
cient production, but will be an important factor in 
stabilizing industry and employment, and thus preserv- 
ing the American system. 

There is still another by-product that should make an 
especial appeal to railroads, public utilities and mer- 
chandisers. The railroads, for instance, now enjoy the 
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largest passenger and freight traffic in their entire his- 
tory. Many thousands of people in the emergency are 
now using trains for the first time, or have used other 
forms of transportation for so long a period that they 
are not acquainted with modern railroad conveniences. 
What are their reactions to these services? If favor- 
able, they may remain customers and friends of the rail- 
roads when peace comes and other forms of transporta- 
tion fight hard to take business away from them. If 
unfavorable, they will quickly desert the railroads at the 
first possible opportunity. The railroads are, of course, 
badly handicapped by the shortage of manpower at this 
critical period, when so many exacting demands are 
being made upon them. Travelers and railroad patrons 
in normal times found much to criticize, particularly in 
light of the courtesies that were being extended to them 
by the newer forms of transportation. It is true that 
the public is being subjected to all sorts of inconveni- 
ences by tradesmen and service organizations. What 
would it not mean to the railroads if all of the employees 
would now make a special effort to be courteous to and 
thoughtful of the interests of the traveling and shipping 
public? : There is no question that the benefits of hav- 
ing many friends would be bountiful in the future, and 
at a time when the railroads and their employees will be 
looking for customers, rather than for some place to 
put them. 

It is necessary under present conditions to curtail 
transportation, and lack of manpower makes it impos- 
sible to continue some services. Is it not possible, how- 
ever, through labor-management co-operation and sug- 
gestion systems to mobilize the ingenuity and good-will - 
of the entire railroad organization, so that the public 
will be subjected to the least possible amount of incon- 
venience and will be made to feel that the railroads 
really value its patronage? 





“The expense of making and maintaining the public 
roads of any country must evidently increase with the 
annual produce of the land and labor of that country, or 
with the quantity and weight of the goods which it becomes 
necessary to fetch and carry upon those roads. . . . It does 
not seem necessary that the expense of those public works 
should be defrayed from that public revenue, as it is com- 
monly called, of which the collection and application is in 
most countries assigned to the executive power. The 
greater part of such public works may easily be so man- 
aged as to afford a particular revenue sufficient for de- 
fraying their own expense, without bringing any burden 
upon the general revenue of the society. 

“A highway, a bridge, a navigable canal, for example, 
may in most cases be both made and maintained by a small 
toll upon the carriages which make use of them: a harbor, 
by a moderate port-duty upon the tonnage of the shipping 
which load or unload in it... . 

“When the carriages which pass over a highway or a 
bridge, and the lighters which sail upon a navigable canal, 
pay toll in proportion to their weight or their tonnage, 
they pay for the maintenance of those public works ex- 
actly in proportion to the wear and tear they occasion of 
them. 

—Wealth of Nations, Bk. V, Part I, Article I. 





Adam Smith on How to Finance Public Works 


“It seems scarce possible to invent a more equitable 
way of maintaining such works. 

“This tax or toll too, though it is advanced by the car- 
rier, is finally paid by the consumer, to whom it must be 
always charged in the price of the goods. As the expense 
of carriage, however, is very much reduced by means of 
such public works, the goods, notwithstanding the toll, be- 
come cheaper to the consumer -than they could otherwise 
have done; their price not being so much raised by the 
toll as it is lowered by the cheapness of the carriage. The 
person who finally pays the tax, therefore, gains by the 
application more than he loses by the payment of it... . 
It is in reality no more than a part of that gain which he 
is obliged to give over in order to get the rest. It seems 
impossible to imagine a more equitable method of raising 
aTARs <0 

“When high roads, bridges, canals, etc., are in this man- 
ner made and supported by the commerce which is carried 
on by means of them, they can be made only where that 
commerce requires them, and consequently where it is 
proper to make them. Their expense too, their grandeur 
and magnificence, must be suited to what that commerce 
can afford to pay. They must be made consequently as it 
is proper to make them.” 
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General Officers and Local Supervisors Alike Are Learning to Teach 


Top: A group of Erie executives attending training classes. Included in the group are, seated from left to right, G. A. Achen- 
bach, secretary; P. H. Donovan, assistant chief claim agent; T. E. Savage, purchasing agent; J. Tapping, assistant to purchasing 
agent; H. W. Trumpler, assistant treasurer; G. H. Smith, assistant to the treasurer; C. E. Post, assistant secretary (only the top 
of Mr. Post’s head is showing); E. F. Morgenroth, treasurer; H. A. Taylor, vice-president and general counsel; J. W. Smith, 
chief engineer; H. C. Minning, chief claim agent and Dr. J. Frank Dinnen, chief surgeon. Standing is H. A. McAllister, edu- 
cational director. Members of this class absent at the time the picture was taken were: A. B. Johnson, general land and tax agent, 
and C. H. Splitstone, assistant chief engineer.—Center: A practice demonstration under way at the: Meadville shops.—Bottom: 
A group of supervisors from various departments at Jersey City meeting in a dining car. 
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Erie Teaches Supervisors to Teach 


‘Sure-fire method” gets results in job instructor 
training program—New and up-graded workmen 
taught to work safely, correctly and quickly 


are being trained in better methods of teaching 

employees under their jurisdiction the most ef- 
fective way in which to carry out their assigned duties. 
As a part of a continuous training program, 1,500 men, 
from President R. E. Woodruff to men just starting as 
supervisors, have completed an extensive series of con- 
ferences in job instructor training. The others are now 
attending classes or will receive the instruction during 
the winter months when track foremen and supervisors 
can be released to take the training. 

The method was organized by the Training Within 
Industry Division of the War Manpower Commission 
and developed by the Erie to serve its own particular 
needs. It follows in its essentials the features of suc- 
cessful programs used in foremanship training in other 
fields and departs from the ordinary in the use of a 
skeletonized training manual and in its dependence on 
a series of charts to stimulate discussion in the confer- 
ence groups. However, no effort is made to confine the 
course to a limited number of sessions in which the entire 
field of a supervisor’s duties and responsibilities must be 
covered. 

At present there are three main subjects: (1) how 
to teach a man to do a job; (2) how to handle questions, 
objections or grievances ; and (3) how to encourage and 
maintain enthusiasm. Further training schedules are 
being prepared on safety matters and other subjects. 

The conference group sessions for executives and key 
men from the various departments and divisions on the 
railroads are conducted by the educational director of 
the Erie at its home office at Cleveland, Ohio. Ap- 
proximately 225 of these men have been trained and 
many of them are now serving in the teaching force 
which carries on the training schedules at various points 
on the road for other supervisors. Included among the 
teachers who have gone from the Cleveland school are 
division superintendents, shop superintendents, general 
foremen, division car foremen, track supervisors, division 
engineers, passenger agents, general freight agents, claim 
agents, and accounting and clerical supervisors. Classes 
are held wherever groups can be assembled most con- 
veniently and arrangements are made to insure that no 
one in a supervisory capacity will fail to receive the 
instruction. 


Me than two thousand supervisors on the Erie 


Reasons for Training 


In instituting this course of training it was decided 
that the subject of immediate importance was that of 
teaching men who directed the activities of others the 
“sure-fire”? way to get a man to do a job safely, cor- 
rectly, quickly and conscientiously. Because of war con- 
ditions, many thousands of present and new employees 
on the railroad were being required to learn new or 
higher skills and had to be trained on the job. It was 
obvious that much valuable supervisory time could be 
saved and higher standards of workmanship achieved if 
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employee training was established with sound and cor- 
rect methods common to all supervision rather than left 
to the diverse methods often pursued by individual super- 
visors. 

Practical class demonstrations of a simple operation 
are used to illustrate the fact that merely telling a work- 
man how to do a job is not enough to assure successful 
performance. Additional demonstrations clearly prove 
that showing alone is not a satisfactory method of teach- 
ing a learner to understand the work required of him. 
Throughout all lessons it is constantly emphasized that, 
“If the learner hasn’t learned, the teacher hasn’t taught.” 
When, because of dramatized explanations, the class 
group realizes the weaknesses in the “telling” and 
“showing” methods, discussion of the “sure-fire” method 
is started. 


Preparation for Instruction 


Believing that it is equally as important for a super- 
visor to know how to get ready to instruct as it is actu- 
ally to teach, much emphasis is given to the preliminary 
steps through which a supervisor must go to achieve 
success in training men. Most important of these is a 
thorough understanding of the job by the one who is to 
teach it. The preparation of a job break-down sheet is 
an essential part of the Erie method. The principal 





ERIE JOB BREAKDOWN SHEET 


Name of Job Assembly of E7 reducing valve 





Purpose of Job To limit brake cylinder pressure 





"Key Points” - knacks, hazards, 
"feel", timing, special informa- 


Important Steps 
tion 





1-Body in left hand Large opening up 





Lip down 
Screw down until lip 
reaches 3/32-in. hole 
in body 


2-apply regulating nut 
to body 





Screw hand tight against 


3-Appl am nut 
pely J regulating nut 





Valve seat down, use hair 
pin spring holder to guide 
valve into valve body 


4-Apply valve to seat in 
valve body 





Connection end seated in 


S-Apply valve stem 
countersunk hole in valve 





6@€Apply spring over valve 
stem 





Hex end up, insert first 
finger of left hand in 
hole at bottom of valve 
body and raise off its 
seat about 1/4 in. Then 
enter valve stem into 
regulating nut screw nut 
down hand tight 


T-Apply adjusting nut 





Screw all the way down 
hand tight 





8-Apply cap nut to adjusting 
nut 














A Breakdown Sheet Prepared by a Member of One of the 
Class Groups Conducted at Jersey City, N. J. Similar 
Sheets Must Be Prepared by Each Person Taking the Train- 
ing Prior to His Demonstration of the Teaching Technique 
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steps of any operation are listed on this sheet, together 
with the key points to be stressed during training. This 
sheet serves as a guide for the instructor and is not given 
to the worker. Its use leaves little likelihood that any 
step required in the correct performance of any task can 
be overlooked and a trainee handicapped by his super- 
visor’s oversight. 


Tell—Show— Repeat—Discuss—Check 


The essential features of the “sure-fire” method are 
simple. A learner must first be told how to do a job, 
then shown; then told and shown until the instructor 
feels satisfied that the learner has absorbed all that is 
necessary to perform the job in a satisfactory manner. 
When this point has been reached the learner must 
demonstrate his ability to the satisfaction of the teacher, 
being corrected immediately if he makes an error. 

It may be necessary for the teacher to repeat again 
and again and have the learner make a number of at- 
tempts until there is a successful performance. Then 
the learner should be made to repeat to prove that he 
has learned. It is most important that the teacher should 
not take the word of the learner that he can do the work. 
The teacher must know that the learner knows. Dis- 
cussing any problems involved often speeds learning by 
clearing up doubtful points about which the learner 
might hesitate to ask questions. Careful checking by the 
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supervisor may be necessary for some little time before 
he can be sure that safe, quick, correct and conscientioys 
performance is being obtained from a learner. 


Practice Demonstrations 


It is this method of worker instruction which the Erie 
program has been developed to teach. When it is felt 
by the instructor that members of a conference group 
of supervisors have thoroughly absorbed the basic prin- 
ciples which they are expected to follow, class demon- 
strations are given by each member. For these the mem- 
ber is allowed to choose any subject or operation which 
he might wish to teach and to select from among the 
others in the group somone to serve as a learner or 
trainee. Acting as the instructor, he must prove, to the 
satisfaction of the trainee and others in the group, that 
he is able to apply the principles of the “sure-fire” 
method. 

The class member who is to demonstrate furnishes the 
instructor with a breakdown sheet of the job that he 
has chosen to teach. At the end of the practice teach- 
ing the class instructor reads the sheet aloud and in- 
vites the comments of the class. These are not slow in 
coming and the resultant discussion reemphasizes im- 
portant requirements for success in job instruction. 

These class practice demonstrations have resulted in 
many varied operations being broken down and taught. 


A Group of Supervisors from the Car Department Who Received Their Training at Cleveland—These Men Were Called in 
from Eleven Different Points on the System 


2C0 
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TELL-SHOW-REPEAT-DISCUSS-CHECK 
@ The Second Purpose: 
The VITAL NEED TODAY of TRAINING for 
: ERIE FOREMEN and SUPERVISORS. 
FACE these FACTS: 
(PASS PnopLeM sueets) 
JOB TRAINING an " 
CHARTS Which problems have you ? 
— What will solve them ? 
Decne Answer: TRAINING and SUPERVISION 
- FOREMEN. SUPERVISORS 2.80% of a supervisor’ job is TRAINING. 
ERINTENDENTS ond MANAGER ” BA successful supervisor is a good 
_ — ACHR. = i 
tying votasracioran | “eters Amt 
A MAN TO BOA JO 5.A TRAINED FOREMAN or SUPERVISOR. is 
EPARTMENT OF EDUCATION the KEY-MAN in OUR WAR of PRODUCTION 
ERIE RANLAOAD Come and TRANSPORTATION. - 










I. Reasons why 
SHOWING iS NOT ENOUGH: 
‘a} Saw it in reverse. 
(& Hand is quicker than the eye. 
‘¢} Wrong angle of vision. 
(d) Many motions are hard to copy. 
{e} Key points are missed. 
{£)Don't know what to look for. 
(gi Showed too much. 
2. SHOWING alone often fails. 
(Give specific cases } 
3. Remember our : 
“LE THE LEARNER HASNT LEARNED. 
THE TEACHER HASNT TAUGHT.“ 
4 Jack didn't fail~! failed. 


5. TELLING AND SHOWING are 


TELL-SHOW-DISCUSS-CHECK 


REASONS 
WHY TELLING 
ISN'T ENOUGH 


1. Eye-minded instead of ear-minded. 
2. Impossible fo explain some operations. 
3. Too many words confuse. _ 

4. Words make a job seem complicated. 
S Terms arenotclear. = 
6. Abilities of listeners differ, 














7 Ability toexplain isan ART, | _ NOLSUREAND DEPENDABLEMETHODs 
‘ins peices — 6. There is a SURE FIRE METHOD. 
2 WEBER TELS eects Tats CHART cuanrs: eS bebe jue Some ‘TH1S CHART eee a 


& QUESTION Discuss~<cuECK 








Representative Charts Used By the Erie in Teaching Supervisors How to Teach Others 


Clerks have been taught such operations as the safe, 
correct and quick way to assemble globe valves, triple 
valves and other mechanical parts; station agents have 
learned the proper way to remove spikes from a tie and 
the most efficient way to use a shovel; car foremen have 
observed the procedure involved in bookkeeping and 
auditing operations. Such demonstrations are received 
with interest and followed with enthusiasm by the class 
members who, through them, are learning something 
about what is done in other departments, and that the 
basic teaching technique may be applied successfully to 
any type of work problem. 

From these examples it will be apparent that this in- 
struction cuts across departmental lines. A general fore- 
man of passenger car repairs, for instance, had yard- 
masters, car foremen, a station master, an assistant agent 
and an assistant fuel supervisor in one group. Other 
classes are similarly mixed in their composition. The 
teaching of supervisors who later must teach can be 
carried on by anyone trained in the method; it does not 
depend upon special knowledge in any particular field 
of work. 


Handling Grievances 


Encouraged in their belief that the success of the job 
instruction series of conferences justified the extension 
of the principles of the “sure-fire” method to other 
fields, the Erie next directed its attention to the prepara- 
tion of charts and lessons on handling questions, objec- 
tions or grievances. In these lessons care is taken to 
limit the subject matter so that in all such cases handled 
by any supervisor he will arrive at an end point where, 
if the principles are followed, a fair and mutually satis- 
factory decision will be rendered. It is made clear that 
prompt action produces maximum mutual benefits in 
every case. 

The Erie believes it has a “first” in the latest series 
of lessons to be released in the continuous training pro- 
gram. The lessons are on the subject of how to encour- 
age and maintain enthusiasm, the type which is general 
and long lasting, not the pep-talk, temporary kind. With 
two thousand supervisors understanding that enthusiasm 
Is a summation of the successful application of correct 
principles of employer-employee relations, it is expected 
that the lessons taught will have great influence over 
the entire system. The chart method is used in this 
program also. Originality in thought is not claimed for 
most if the ideas; only originality in presentation. 

The present plan is new only in the sense that it rep- 
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resents the working out over a period since 1921 of the 
most effective means to achieve desired results. Earlier 
efforts were not always on a system-wide basis but, 
starting in 1929, courses relating to various railroad 
problems, including operation, foremanship, safety, sales- 
manship, traffic management and others, were given 
widely. Distribution of books of interest to discussion 
groups was made at the railroad’s expense: Encour- 
agement was given to all men, from laborers to execu- 
tives, to further their education in any way they could. 
The present educational director was appointed in 1940 
and a fully co-ordinated plan of training was established 
of which the three subjects for supervisors dealt with 
in this article are a part. . 





National Transportation Policy— 
Whose Job? 


“Railroad performance under war conditions has been 
remarkable and amply demonstrated—if any proof is nec- 
essary—that the railways are still the backbone of our 
transportation system. How much longer the railroads 
will be able to continue this pace is a matter of con- 
jecture, especially in face of their inability to obtain 
additional equipment other than locomotives and some 
replacements of other equipment. ... 

“Regardless of what national policy may be worked 
out, and what eventual relationship between competitive 
forms of transportation may be established in the future, 
every existing form of transportation must be fully 
utilized in this emergency. 

“No nation has realized the value of transportation 
more completely than ours has, no nation relies on it 
more completely, but, as the recent report of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board points out, we have no 
national policy, and we have no permanent mechanism 
for carrying out a national policy. The President has 
transmitted this report to Congress.” 

—From a Speech by Undersecretary of Commerce Taylor. 


These kind words about the railroads from 
Wayne Taylor are appreciated—but why do you 
suppose he mentions only the National Resources 
Planning Board in connection with the formula- 
tion of national transportation policy, ignoring the 
Board of Investigation & Research established by 
Congress to perform this function ? 

















A General View of 

the Bridge Dur- 

ing the Raising 
Operations 


Raise Long Bridge Under Traffic 
To Clear Flood Waters 


Jack up 1,800-ft. truss and girder structure of nine spans, 
including a 267-ft. swing span, by unusual procedure, 
to remove threat of high water to important traffic 


large railway bridge of the country, as the result 
of a recent engineering project, which involved 
raising the bridge, a single-track, nine-span structure, 


H IGH water in the future will no longer menace one 


1,800 ft. long, a-distance of four feet vertically. Unus- 
ual because of its scope, the work is of interest also be- 
cause of the method employed, permitting operating 
grades on different spans of the structure of nearly 0.9 
per cent during most of the work, and also because it 
was carried out under a traffic comprising as many as 
40 train and engine movements daily, without interrup- 
tion or delay other than the usual slow orders that are 
ordinarily necessary in bridge operations of much smaller 
magnitude. 

The bridge involved, constructed and put in service 
in 1908, lies in a general east and west direction and in- 
cludes, from west to east, in order, an 80-ft. through plate 
girder span, a 267-ft. through truss swing-type drawspan, 
six 232-ft. through truss fixed spans, and a 40-ft. deck 
plate girder span; its overall length is 1,804 ft. All of 
the trusses are of the Pratt type, with broken upper 
chords, and all of the spans are supported on reinforced 
concrete piers, the deepest being approximately 115 it. 
from base to bridge seat. Adding to the size of project, 
and complicating its details, was considerable related 
work on both sides of the waterway crossed, including 
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the extending and raising of a street grade separation 
structure immediately at the west end of the main bridge. 


Complete Drawspan Raise First 


All of the bridge raising was done with jacks, in suc- 
cessive stages. | However, in the interest of completing 
the raising of the drawspan to its final level along with 
the auxiliary work at this point,.in the shortest possible 
time, the full four-foot raise of the different spans, in 
two-foot lifts, was carried across the bridge from west 
to east, involving only two or three spans at a time. 

In the first jacking operation, following the placing of 
the new underpass girders at the west end of the bridge, 
the west end of the 80-ft. girder approach span at the 
west end of the main structure was raised two feet. At 
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the same time, the east end of this approach span, as 
well as both ends of the adjoining drawspan, were raised 
one foot, along with the west end of the adjacent fixed 
span. Then the east end of the approach girder span, 
the drawspan throughout, and the west end of the adja- 
cent truss span, were raised an additional twelve inches, 
making a two-foot drop or runoff in the fixed span. Next, 
the ends of both spans at Pier 4 were raised two feet, 
making a two-foot runoff in the span between Piers 4 
and 5. 

Having accomplished this half raise of the spans to 
Pier 4, from the west end, the operations, in the interest 
of completing the final raise of the drawspan, were car- 
ried back to the west end of the bridge, and in the next 
phase of the work, the 80-ft. girder approach span, the 
swing span, and the west end of the fixed truss span be- 
tween Piers 3 and 4, were raised an additional two feet 
to final elevation. With the bridge up to Pier 3, from 
the west, at final level, and with a drop of two feet in 
the span between Piers 3 and 4, and an additional drop 
of two feet in the span between Piers 4 and 5, the next 
operation involved the raising of the ends of the spans at 
Pier 5 through their first two feet, and the ends of the 
spans at Pier 4 an additional two feet to final grade, 
again providing a drop of two feet over the span between 
Piers 4 and 5, and a succeeding drop of two feet over the 
span between Piers 5 and 6. Continuing in this manner, 
the full 4-ft. raise was carried across the bridge to its 
east end, in each operation limiting the runoff to a height 
of two feet in any one of the fixed spans. 





100- and 500-Ton Jacks Employed 


All of the span-raising operations were carried out 
with 100-ton and 500-ton hydraulic jacks, the hydraulic 
pumps for the operation of the jacks being located on 
the bottom chords of the span trusses, and being pro- 
pelled by air from a compressor which was located at the 
east end of the bridge. The air lines from the compres- 
sor and the pipe lines from the pumps to the jacks were 
carried on the bridge deck between the track rail and the 
ends of the ties. 

During the jacking operations, bearings were followed 
up with wood blocking, first inserting a layer of one-inch 
material, then two layers of one-inch material, and then, 
as the raising progressed, replacing the two layers of one- 
inch material by one layer of three-inch material—this 
procedure being repeated for each three-inch lift. 
Throughout the work, blocking was kept to within less 
than one inch of the bottom of the bearing of the bridge 
shoes as a precaution against damage to any part of the 
bridge in the event of a failure of the jacking equipment. 
After twelve inches of raise had been made, the wood 
blocking was removed and was replaced with a steel 
grillage made up of 12-in. I-beams. Subsequently, each 
of the following 12-in. lifts was made with wood block- 
ing and then replaced with steel grillages, the grillages, 
in each case, when in place, being required to support the 
bridge spans until the full four-foot raise had been made. 
While the grillages supported the bridge spans, the jacks 










Looking Through the 


were reset and the raising operations were continued 
until the entire four-foot raise throughout the length of 
the bridge had been completed. 


Employed Heavy Jacking Beams 


All of the jacking of the truss spans was done through 
a jacking beam arrangement in conjunction with the end 
floorbeams of the spans, the jacking beam being neces- 
sary because the floorbeams alone, and their connections 
with the trusses, were not sufficiently strong to take the 
dead luad reactions from the spans. In the arrangement 
employed, web stiffener angles were provided in the floor- 
beams directly over the points on the piers where the 
jacks were to be placed, and, during the actual jacking 
operations, a heavy jacking beam was placed across the 
deck of the bridge, above the track rails, directly over 
the end floorbeam, with metal blocking members between 
it and the floorbeam, directly in line with the new floor- 
beam stiffeners. At the ends of each jacking beam, stir- 
rups were extended down and around the pins of the 
span, to transfer the load to these points, and, just prior 
to actual jacking operations, the jacking beam was pre- 
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the Stages of the Raising Operations. Note the Grades on the Spans Between Piers 4 and 6 













Efficiency 


stressed by tightening the nuts on the upper ends of the 
stirrups. No jacking was allowed under the floorbeams 
of the spans until the jacking beams were in place and 
had been properly pre-stressed to avoid imposing loads 
on the end floorbeams in excess of those for which they 
were designed. 

Intricate as was the jacking of the fixed spans, the 
jacking of the drawspan was still more intricate and diffi- 
cult. In the latter work, the jacking of both the ends 
and the center of the span required that a definite distri- 
bution of loads on the jacks be maintained and checked 
constantly by truss deflections. 

In the raising of the drawspan, 100-ton jacks were 
placed under the center of the span and 500-ton jacks 


fOr Victory 


tween the center and ends of the span before repeating 
the procedure. 

After the drawspan had been raised to final grade, the 
rack was removed and was replaced with a drum girder 
having a depth of 48 in., the full height of the raise. A 
new rack was then installed on top of the drum girder 
and a new operating pinion gear provided. 

Following this, the pivot and wedge bearing grillages 
were encased with concrete and the swing span was re- 
stored to operation. The drawspan was closed to river 
navigation for a period of 45 days, but, as was the case 
while raising the fixed spans, all of the jacking opera- 
tions were scheduled between trains, without interfer- 
ence with rail traffic. 


Stages in the Raising Operations at the Ends of Two Fixed Spans 


Left—Shows wood blocking and grillage placement during the jacking operations. Here, two 12-in. steel grillages are in place, with wood blocking 
above, which was inserted as the last 12-in. raise was made. Right—This picture, which was taken a few minutes later than the picture at the left, 
shows the wood blocking being removed and being replaced from the outside of the spans with a 12-in. layer of grillage. Both pictures show the ends 
of the jacking beams and the strap arrangement used to transmit the load from the jacking beams to the end pins. 


under the ends. The contractor’s original plan of pro- 
cedure called for keeping the ends of the trusses 34 in. 
higher than the center, while jacking simultaneously at 
the three points. It developed, however, that it would be 
practically impossible to maintain this relation with any 
degree of accuracy while jacking, so it was decided to 
follow a procedure in which the ends of the span were 
first raised 154 in. above the center, and the center then 
raised to within 5¢-in. of the ends. Following this prac- 
tice, the maximum end reaction was 144,000 Ib., which 
was reduced to about 80,000 Ib. as the center was brought 
up. After the initial lift at the ends and center had been 
made, succeeding lifts were made in one-inch intervals, 
first at the ends and then at the center. Readings taken 
from convenient starting points were checked at one- 
inch rise intervals to insure the proper relationship be- 
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Special precautions included in the specifications for 
the work in the interest of safety required that no jacking 
be permitted during high winds or other conditions which 
might endanger the safety of operations; that all upward 
movements of the span during jacking operations be fol- 
lowed closely with blocking under the span bearings to 
pick up the load in case of a.failure of any of the equip- 
ment ; that no live load be permitted on the bridge while 
any portion of the structure was supported on jacks; 
that live load on the bridge be prohibited until all bear- 
ings had been lowered on to the grillages or temporary 
wood blocking provided for following up jacking opera- 
tions ; that all dead and live loads during train operations 
be carried to the piers through the bearings ; and that, in 
so far as possible, the concrete encasement of the gril- 
lages under the main bearings be placed promptly after 
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train movements so as to give the longest time possible 
for the initial set and hardening of the concrete before 
live load was permitted to pass over the structure. 

In jacking the bridge to final elevation, a check of the 
alinement of individual spans showed that they had been 
moved slightly out of position laterally, either up or down 
stream, the movement in some cases being as much as 
y, to % in. off the center line of the pier. While it 
might have been a very difficult problem to correct this 
misalinement, the method used proved it to be a rela- 
tively simple operation. In this method, the span was 
jacked back to position, in each case employing a nar- 
row strip of soft wood under the edge of the jack base 
on the side toward which it was desire to move the span. 
Straining the jacks under this arrangement caused their 
tilting, with the desired lateral movement of the span, 
this being continued until the desired distance was ob- 
tained. 

When the spans were in final position, the four layers 
of steel I-beam grillage under each fixed span bearing 
shoe, as well as under the center bearing member of the 
drawspan, were bolted together, and the bottom layers 
of the grillages were secured to the concrete piers by the 
original anchor bolts. Following this, steel dowels were 
grouted into the old bridge seat, reinforcing steel was 
placed entirely around the grillage beams, and concrete 
was poured up to the new level of the bridge shoes. The 
concrete employed was mixed and poured from a plant 
set up on a steel barge, and, as the work at each pier 
was finished, the barge was towed to the next pier for 
completion of the work at that location, thus continuing 
the work until the last pier at the east end of the bridge 
was reached, for which pier the concrete was poured 
from a plant set up on the east bank of the waterway. 


Mid-West Board 
Prepares for Harder Job 


REPARATIONS to tackle the harder transporta- 

tion job that lies ahead were made by the Mid-West 

Shippers Advisory Board at its annual meeting at 
Chicago on January 7. All executive officers were re- 
elected for the ensuing year. The importance of the 
transportation problem of the future was summarized by 
Fred A. Schleifer, general chairman, who said: 

“A long look ahead reveals that we will have to tackle 
a much harder job before victory is won. We are ina 
cataclysmic period of life and everything we hold dear 
is threatened; therefore, we must now have the loyal, 
concerted, enthusiastic voluntary co-operation of every 
receiver and shipper, even though that receiver or ship- 
per receives or ships only one car annually. We want 
that car unloaded and released promptly to the railroad 
in a clean condition so that the next fellow can proceed 
immediately with loading and keep that car rolling. 

“As you know, if we fail to do this voluntarily, there 
will be more directives and as each new directive is is- 
sued, our system of free voluntary co-operation suffers 
in direct proportion to the degree of restriction imposed. 
Eventually, that may lead to transportation priorities in 
one form or another, an utterly undesirable arrangement 
which would cost the shipper more than it would the 
railroads. I say these things because Senator Reed is 
considering the advisability of legislating a demurrage 
tate and Commissioner Johnson has stated that ‘if the 
unloading program isn’t hastened, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will make demurrage charges that 
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will make time and one-half the cheaper process.’ I also 
say these things because I believe the time has come to 
call a spade a spade. 

“We must face the facts, and when I say that I don’t 
want to be misunderstood. We are on the best of terms 
with the transportation authorities in Washington and 
we know that they do not want to issue any directives 
which in their judgment are not absolutely necessary. 
They want us to do the job through voluntary co-opera- 
tion in the American way, but, if we fail to produce the 
results, they must step in through the medium of direc- 
tives and produce the results. The time for conversa- 
tion and inaction is definitely past. Those of you who 
have been giving your full support and manifested inter- 
est in these meetings are not to blame, but the chiseler 
who continues to sabotage railroad transportation as well 
as our own efforts through his un-American slow-down 
tactics, ignorance or sloppy habits, in my opinion, is 
largely responsible for many of the directives which have 
been issued. It is up to all of us, especially our Vigil- 
ance committees, to track these chiselers down and put 
them out of business if necessary, by use of the embargo, 
so that the rest of us who want to play the game in the 
American way can survive.” 


Shippers’ Co-operation Helps Break Records 


“The greatest production of rail transportation ever 
known, recorded in 1942, with less equipment than in 
other peak years, could not have been accomplished if 
the shippers had not adopted an intelligent and realistic 
program of joint responsibility for maximum use of 
cars and locomotives,” according to L. M. Betts, man- 
ager, Railroad Relations section, Car Service division of 
the Association of American Railroads. “Practically 
every record of car and locomotive efficiency ever made 
was exceeded in 1942 because railroad equipment had to 
be used more intensively than ever before to meet the 
expanded transportation demands of the greatest war ef- 
fort ever undertaken by this country. If shippers and 
receivers had failed to contribute unparalleled efforts in 
the prompt handling and heavy loading of freight cars, 
the railroads alone could not have met the challenge. 
Because there existed in the Shippers Advisory Boards 
unified, progressive national leadership, spurring both 
railroads and shippers to new heights of performance, 
one of the greatest of the home front victories has been 
won. 

“This is a tremendously significant record. It is an 
important example of the triumph of the free forces of 
American enterprise, for the preservation of which this 
war is being fought. The privately-owned railroads and 
an unregimented body of shippers have voluntarily com- 
bined their energy and intelligence to perform a task es- 
sential to the preservation of our national institutions. 
Can you imagine a government-operated railroad system 
and a compulsion-dictated body of shippers ever accom- 
plishing such happy results? 

“Tt is unnecessary to detail the precise figures of all 
records made in railroad transportation in 1942. Cer- 
tainly it is obvious that the new peak of around 41 tons 
in the average load of carload freight was the direct 
effect of consignor and consignee co-operation, and the 
new high in average miles per car per day of about 49 
was greatly aided by their prompt loading and unloading 
of cars. Even such records as increased train perform- 
ance and reduced fuel consumption relate to heavy load- 
ing because the reduction in proportion of “dead” to 
“live” load provides more economical operation. 

“We must assume that the volume of traffic in 1943 
will continue above 1942 levels. We know that the 
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equipment supply, cars and locomotives, cannot be in- 
creased to any appreciable degree. We know that all of 
us, both on the railroad and the shipper sides, can do 
even better than we did last year. Shipper-carrier co- 
operation is an elastic quantity that can be stretched to 
meet new requirements. It seems very obvious that our 
hope for continued success in this essential business of 
transportation lies in further refinement, further exten- 
sion, further support for the partnership program that 
was our salvation in 1942.” 

“There is a limit to this transportation barrel and I 
think all of you will agree that we have about reached 
that limit,” Fred S. Keiser, associate director, Division 
of Railway Transport of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, said, “What are we going to do about it? 

“No one, for a minute, would be willing to see the war 
effort cramped. Likewise, no one would want to be a 
party to any restriction of the lend-lease program. We 
come, then, to the only possible place where an improve- 
ment in the situation might be worked out, and that is to 
reduce the domestic transportation requirements to a 
positive minimum. It is a well recognized fact that 
American business, as heretofore transacted, has not only 
enjoyed the best transportation known in the world, but 
it is equally true that American business has made the 
most profligate use of transportation of any business in 
the known world. 

“As badly as I hate to admit it, American business is 
still being conducted on the theory that it can secure and 
use all the transportation it wants, whether such trans- 
portation involves cross-hauling, circuitous routing, route 
selectivity, or whatnot. There is a squandering of trans- 
portation by American business that was not justified in 
1942 and cannot be permitted in 1943 if our transporta- 
tion plants are to stand up. I know of commodities 
manufactured in New York and sold on the Pacific 
Coast, when those same commodities are manufactured 
on the Pacific Coast in volume. Likewise, I know ol 
commodities manufactured in quality and quantity in the 
Chicago district that could be bought in the Chicago dis- 
trict but are actually being moved distances of 1,000 
miles in order to serve the trade in the Chicago district. 

“T know that the freight equalizations made to consum- 
ers in order to neutralize the location of a producer with 
reference to that particular consumer run into millions 
of dollars annually and I likewise know that on 95 per 
cent of these equalizations there is an excessive use of 
transportation. The very word “equalization” carries 
with it the thought that a transportation disadvantage is 
being neutralized and a transportation disadvantage can 
very properly be construed under present conditions as 
an unnecessary and unwarranted use of transportation. 

“Likewise, American business has always routed freight 
as it saw fit to such an extent that circuitous routing is 
widespread in the handling of the domestic business of 
this country. Now, undue circuitous routing simply 
means an excessive use of equipment, motor power and 
manpower and it must be curtailed. There is no place 
for it now and I tell you equally as earnestly that if you 
shippers don’t cut out circuitous routing and don’t limit, 
so far as possible, your shipments to reasonably direct 
routes, you are going to lose a right that to you is ex- 
tremely precious, and that is the right to route your 
freight. This is coming, just as certain as tomorrow is 
coming, unless there is a decided improvement in your 
present methods of routing freight. 

“Likewise, solicitation on the part of the railroad is 
still a widespread practice. Solicitation is the direct rail 
response to the shipper’s right to control the routing of 
freight. When the shipper loses that right, a large por- 
tion of the incentive to maintain soliciting forces will 
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disappear. I would be the last man on earth to advocate 
the loss of a job for a man, particularly a man who has 
spent a lifetime at it, but I can readily see, under present 
conditions, how the soliciting forces of.the railroads could 
be utilized in much more needed avenues of rail transpor- 
tation work than that of soliciting freight. 

“Certain it is that the practice of shippers in listening 
to the pleas of affable solicitors, and as a consequence 
routing freight all around Robin Hood’s barn, with its 
consequent squandering of transportation, must be cur- 
tailed. You should curtail it while you yet have the 
power and as distasteful as the job is to have to tell you, 
my duty forces me to state frankly to you that unless you 
voluntarily do this, it not only will be done for you but 
it will undoubtedly be done in a manner far more dis- 
tasteful to you than would be the case if you had done it 
yourselves.” 


Railroad Presidents’ Day 


A railroad presidents’ day was celebrated at a lunch- 
eon sponsored by the Board and the Traffic Club of Chi- 
cago. The speakers were J. L. Beven, president of the 
Illinois Central; Ralph Budd, president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; H. A. Scandrett, trustee of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; and F. G. Fitz- 
Patrick, chief traffic officer of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, who spoke for R. L. Williams, chief executive 
officer who was unable to attend. 

Mr. Beven described the performance of the railroads 
since 1939. He attributed their success to (1) physical 
condition, (2) skill in operation developed through 10 
depression and 3 war years, (3) loyal workers, (4) co- 
operation of shippers and travelers, (5) smooth-working 
arrangements with governmental users of transportation, 
and (6) planning. 

Mr. Budd suggested the following program for the 
railroads as a counterpart to what the shippers are doing 
to aid transportation: (1) Place loads and remove emp- 
ties promptly ; load and unload company material imme- 
diately. (2) Keep the highest possible percentage of 
cars in serviceable condition for maximum loading and 
make repairs in train yards when practicable. (3) Place 
a commodity card on every empty closed car so that cars 
can be properly applied. (4) Make complete yard re- 
ports at all stations daily and check these reports con- 
stantly. (5) Employ sufficient traveling car agents to 
keep local operating officers informed ‘of irregularities. 
(6) Avoid holding cars for prospective loading. (7) 
Pull and forward loaded cars on first available freight 
train. (8) Avoid placing high class cars for contaminat- 
ing commodities. (9) Co-operate with shippers and re- 
ceivers to avoid accumulation of loads and empties. 

Mr. Scandrett referred to the long hauls that the war 
demands and anticipated that the traffic load in 1943 will 
be heavier than in 1942. So far, he said, authorizations 
for new equipment are far less than our needs and con- 
sequently the problem of handling the traffic with exist- 
ing equipment is going to be a difficult one. 

Mr. Williams’ message, as presented by Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick, could not visualize a continuing increase in the 
volume of freight traffic because: (1) Production of 
steel and lumber has been on a 100 per cent basis for 
some time. (2) The coal miners presently work five 
days per week, and it is doubtful if they can be induced 
to work more. (3).The construction of plants for the 
production of war materials has about reached its peak, 
and (4) Production for civilian consumption, other than 
production of food and food products, is decreasing con- 
stantly. The message anticipated a continuing and in- 
creasing congestion on passenger trains. 
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Sulphur Now Moves All-Rail in Trainload Lots 


Good Railroading on a Texas Line 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe does an efficient 





job in handling war-time transportation 


rado & Santa Fe shows a 223 per cent increase in 

passenger traffic over the similar period in 1941, 
and a 302 per cent increase over 1940. Freight reve- 
nues for the same period show a 40 per cent increase 
over 1941 and a 73 per cent increase over 1940. This 
largely increased business was brought about, as far as 
passenger traffic is concerned, by the location of a large 
number of military establishments in the territory served 
by the G. C. & S. F., resulting in large and frequent 
troop movements over the railway. The shipments to 
and from military establishments have also had their 
effect on the freight revenues, but a large percentage of 
the increase is attributable to the diversion of oil and 
sulphur traffic to all-rail movement, brought about by 
the diminution of gulf and coastwise shipping. 

The G. C. & S. F. consists of that portion of the 
Santa Fe system south of Purcell, Okla., and east of 
Sweetwater, Texas, as indicated on the accompanying 
map, and comprises a total of 2,107 miles. It is oper- 
ated as one of the separate grand division units of the 
Santa Fe and serves as a most important feeder for the 
system as a whole. Because of its geographical location, 
however, it encounters problems of operation different 
from other parts of the railroad. 

For operating purposes, it is divided into three divi- 


Kk: the first ten months of 1942, the Gulf, Colo- 
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sions, of aproximately equal mileage. The Northern 
division includes the main line and branches between 
Purcell, Okla., and Cleburne, Texas; and the line from 
Cleburne northeast to Paris, Texas, via Dallas. The 
Southern division comprises the main line between Cle- 
burne and Temple, Temple and Bellville, and Temple 
and Sweetwater; as well as the Fort Worth-Brownwood 
line and several branches. The Gulf division comprises 
the important main lines and branches south and east 
of Bellville; as well as the lines east of Somerville in 
eastern Texas and western Louisiana. 


Diversified Traffic 


While cotton is the chief agricultural product orig- 
inating along the lines of the G. C. & S. F., a wide 
variety of other agricultural produce, including rice, 
tomatoes and other perishable commodities, is also loaded 
in this territory. While the wheat grown along the line 


‘does not amount to as much as in Santa Fe territory 


further north, in normal years an extremely large move- 
ment of wheat goes to Galveston for export. Even with 
the export traffic .eliminated, however, there was a 
reasonably good movement of grain into Galveston last 
year. 

The east Texas line of the Gulf division traverses the 
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Troop Trains Have Resulted in a 300 Per Cent Increase in Passenger Traffic on the G. C. & S. F. 


timber country adjacent to the Sabine river valley and 
the construction of military encampments has materially 
increased the movement of lumber cut along this line. 
With the reduction of coastwise and export shipping, 
the G. C. & S. F. is now called upon to handle trainloads 
of sulphur and oil for long distances whereas, formerly, 
most of this traffic was handled only short distances to 
ports for trans-shipment to boats. Another movement in 
train load lots takes place each spring when feeder cattle 
are moved from winter grazing in Texas to Kansas and 
Oklahoma for summer feeding. 

An entirely new type of traffic resulted from the loca- 
tion of numerous military establishments along the lines 
of the G. C. & S. F. These have required the shipping 
of large quantities of supplies and construction materials 
and large troop movements have also taken place. Apart 
from the troop movements, the passenger service con- 
sists of important through trains between Chicago and 
Galveston and between Los Angeles and Galveston, via 
Houston in each case, as well as a steadily growing local 
service. The troop movements, plus the oil, sulphur and 
livestock movements, give the G. C. & S. F. an un- 
usually high percentage of traffic moved in trainload 
lots. 


The Oil Movement 


Very little crude oil is handled on the G. C. & S. F., 
but the movement of refined petroleum products from 
the refineries at Texas City, Bay City, Chalmers, Hous- 
ton, Gay Hill, Ardmore and Winniwood has increased 
largely in the past year. In addition, some oil is re- 
ceived from connecting lines at Fort Worth and Gaines- 
ville and gasoline is moved from Borger and other West 
Texas refineries to the Gulf ports. The sudden diver- 
sion of oil shipments from water to all-rail movement, 
however, accounts for by far the greatest tonnage of this 
commodity. 

A large percentage of the oil comes from the refineries 
in Texas City, which is located on the Texas City Ter- 
minal, a switching line owned jointly by the Santa Fe, 
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the Missouri Pacific and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 
This line is operated as a separate unit, under the direc- 
tion of joint officers and the oil is delivered in trainload 
lots to the G. C. & S. F. at Texas City Junction, 11 
miles from Texas City. The load limit between Texas 
City and Bellville, 108 miles, is 5,000 tons and the solid 
trainloads of oil generally approach this figure closely. 
At Bellville yard, it is necessary to reduce this tonnage 
to meet the limit of 3,200 tons from Bellville to Cleburne, 
210 miles, and the overflow, usually amounting to some 
1,500 tons, is made into a second section and filled out 
either with tonnage other than oil or with oil that has 
been shipped from various refineries on the Gulf division 
in less-than-trainload lots. 

The load limit between Cleburne and Purcell, 200 
miles, is 2,500 tons, so that the 5,000 ton trains that 
originally moved from. Texas City are split up into two 
sections of about 2,500 tons.each for’ movement over 
this section of the line. Between Texas City and Pur- 
cell, oil trains have a fixed schedule of 26 hr. 45 min. 
for the distance of 518 miles. The necessity of reduc- 
ing tonnage twice with attendant switching takes con- 
siderable of this time, but, to make the schedule, both 
the switching and the road movement must be accom- 
plished with no lost motion. The schedule for the return 
movement of empties is the same as that for the north- 
bound: loads. Frequently, it is possible to consolidate 
such empties at Purcell or Fort Worth and run them 
in trainload lots to Texas City. At other times they 
are handled in smaller lots on fast freight trains hauling 
other commodities. 


The Sulphur Movement 


The G. C. & S. F. frequently handles as many as 
three trainloads of sulphur a day from the large mines 
at New Gulf, Texas, and the smaller mines at Orchard. 
Much of this sulphur was formerly handled only to 
Galveston, for trans-shipment to boats, but the all-rail 
movement has increased very largely in recent months. 
The empty cars for the New Gulf movement are sent 
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from Alvin as an extra train, while those for Orchard 
are handled on local trains. 

Where open-top cars are used, the sulphur is loaded 
by steam shovels, while a loader-belt is used for load- 
ing into box cars. The type of car used depends, in 
general, upon the unloading facilities available at the 
consignee’s place of business. When sulphur is loaded 
into open-top cars, a layer of hot liquid sulphur is poured 
on top of the load. This dries and hardens and effec- 
tively. prevents the sulphur from blowing away under 
movement. The carloads, or trainloads as the case may 
be, are handled into Bellville yard and the operations 
of the solid trains north are handled in much the same 
manner as the oil movement. 


Rolling Stock In Shape 


The change in the character of the traffic brought 
about by the War was almost revolutionary, yet the 
G. C. & S. F. was able to meet the test brought about 


The Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe Consists of Three Divi- 
sions in Texas and Oklahoma 
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by a whole new set of operating problems, because its 
track and rolling stock were-in such condition as to pro- 
vide for any eventuality. As soon as the prospective 
heavy business seemed imminent, the shop forces of the 
G. C. & S. F. began putting locomotives and cars in 
order. Since the traffic has increased so rapidly the 





Table No. 1—Percentage of Serviceable to Total Locomo- 
tives—Freight Service 


1942 1941 1940 
TENET AS gages 0 A) oR a RRA Te 89 92 68 
meDruaky eae ee we Sc oe oe od Se ae 89 82 75 
RASCH, AOR ge ey aah Ueto us 80 76 78 
atl: Sore shea read c sh gored eae ae 86 79 86 
BY scinatoece Cults letae hee oe ema eke 84 81 85 
BRNO. jen On eaherstte Pane sega. cea 88 87 87 
ALY: ARR ENS, orate andra, atlas 91 85 92 
1 SC ES oe Ch are ed ie aa qn 82 87 80 





shop forces at Cleburne, Texas, the main shops of the 
G. C. & S. F., have been largely increased and put on 
two shifts instead of one. 

The results are evident in the material decreases in 
cars and locomotives needing repairs. The bad order 
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car figures are included in the system total and are not 
available for the G. C. & S. F. alone, but the locomotive 
figures portray the results graphically, as shown in 
Tables 1 and 2. It will be observed that, whereas in 
1940 the average miles per locomotive per day in freight 














































Table No. 2—Average Miles Per Serviceable Locomotives 
Per Day—Freight Service 


1942 1941 1940 
SOGRRE Cos ha KER CR Mae Oaee deal ates 108 111 104 
OGRE. 5 cc Fe 5b heads Peale wee ees 126 93 89 
DEON ese kn Seeman eeenatees 133 95 89 
PNT so ec ca os Fe RRND EERE wae 139 99 86 
RN RSet Ag WS ee ey 143 114 90 
NRE 5.6cie od mele dae nena es 156 111 87 
AMINE ae! tata is wehe kana Laie oar aealarer aon 165 113 85 
Be eee ER He gs DEEN Ax Eee 143 115 98 
Average—8 months ................ 140 106 91 





service exceeded 100 in only one of the first eight months, 
each of the first eight months in 1942 exceeded this 
figure, rising to a high of 165 miles per day in July. 
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The average for 8 months was 91 miles in 1940, 106 
miles in 1941 and 140 miles in 1942. Meanwhile, the 
percentage of serviceable to total locomotives has re- 
mained higher this year on the average than in either 
of the two previous years. 


A Good Railroad 


A continuing rail program has been carried out in 
recent years to increase the strength of the track. On 
the main lines, the following rail situation existed as of 
October 1, 1942: 


Galveston and Purcell 


BIB ONS nuda oy es REED hc oS a a een herbs 123 miles 

BE Hy Ao war cruise OA Reee divin Gwe eee es 246 miles 

SS i keen ae abe e aks 6 aa ktanatanweas 148 miles 
Temple and Sweetwater 

SOT i Sas Sad aeweg Mee can eee ee aaa a 247 miles 


To maintain the surface of the track economically un- 
der heavy traffic, a regular program of surfacing, spot- 
ting and joint rehabilitation is carried out, which not 
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only provides good riding track and extends the life of 
the rail, but provides a higher classification of reusable 
rail when it is replaced. This program consists of a 
certain amount of out-of-face surfacing on each section 
each year, as determined by the roadmaster, and on the 
remainder of each section the track is spotted, the joint 
cars are replaced with reformed joint bars and the joints 
are tamped up. Following this work, a welding gang 
builds up the rail ends on all joints to an even surface. 

Prior to the surfacing work, a ballast agitator is used 
to stir the ballast shoulder and provide good drainage 
at the ends of the ties. To do the surfacing and spot- 
ting work, each section gang is increased to 15 men, 
including an assistant foreman, and is provided with a 
four-tool compressor and pneumatic tamping tools. The 
G. C. & S. F. has 10 such compressor units for this 
work which are transferred from section to section as 
the program is completed. An assistant foreman is re- 
quired with the enlarged section gangs to enable the 
remainder of the gang to continue surfacing or dressing 
the track if it is necessary for the section foreman to 
take three or four men and work on other parts of his 
section. The major portion of these lines have rock 
ballast, but the same program is also followed for gravel 
and shell ballast in the maintenance of the 90, 110 and 
112 lb. rail, giving preference to the older rail. 


A Large General Movement 


While oil and sulphur now form the largest move- 
ments of single commodities, the G. C. & S. F. is called 
upon to handle a large amount of other general and spe- 
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cial movements. For example, between Cleburne and 
Bellville, six regular freight trains are operated in each 
direction daily. Two regular passenger trains are also 
scheduled over this part of the railroad in each direction 
daily. 

Saree of the army camps on the Temple-Sweetwater 
line receive as many as 125 cars a day requiring many 
turn-around switch movements. A troop movement re- 
quiring 1,029 cars to be made up in special trains and 
dispatched at two hour intervals recently originated on 
this section of the G. C. & S. F. and was handled with- 
out delays. Troop movements are handled on practically 
all portions of the railway, including branch-line terri- 
tory where little or no passenger service has been oper- 
ated for years. 


Man-Power 


In addition to keeping the rolling stock and track in 
the best possible condition, the officers of the G. C. & 
S. F. realized the importance of manpower in handling 
the increased traffic. From the start of the draft, a 
consistent and definite policy has been pursued, namely, 
if any employee, no matter how important, could be 
replaced by a 3-A man, no deferment was asked. Asa 
result, the problem of retaining enough men to run the 
railroad has been simplified and local draft boards are 
convinced that, when the G. C. & S. F. asks for a defer- 
ment, the case is worthy of serious consideration. 

As soon as the possibility of the numerous special 
train movements was foreseen, it was realized that, on 
a single track railway, this was sure to complicate dis- 

(Continued on page 212) 


Oil Traffic Has In- 
creased Tremendously 
on the G. C. & S. F. 
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Refinements in 4-8-4. Locomotives 


For the Canadian National 





New locomotives are designed for reduced pressure 
drop between boiler and cylinders—Controlling 
lateral resistance improves the riding qualities 


4-8-4 type locomotives which were designed with 

modifications and improvements developed from 
the experience of that road with locomotives of the 6100 
class which have the same wheel arrangement and some 
of which have been in service for about 15 years. 

The first of the 6100 class were built in 1927, twenty 
being built by the Montreal Locomotive Works, Ltd., 
and twenty by the Canadian Locomotive Company, Ltd. 
The next lot consisted of twenty built by the Montreal 
Locomotive Works in 1929. All of these locomotives 
carried a boiler pressure of 250 Ib. and, with 25%4-in. by 
30-in. cylinders, developed a tractive force of 56,800 Ib. 
Five more were purchased from the Montreal Locomo- 
tive Works in 1936. Then, in 1940, 25 more were built, 
15 by Montreal and 10 by Canadian. All are alike in 
basic proportions. There has been a gradual increase 
in total weights, however, from a low of 379,000 Ib. to a 
high of 402,700 Ib. for the 1940 order. Heating surfaces 
have varied relatively little. All have been equipped 
with the Type E superheater. Including the 35 locomo- 
tives delivered by the Montreal Locomotive Works in 
1942, the railroad now has 125 in service. 

Experiments were conducted on road locomotives 
which indicated that improved performance could be ex- 
pected from a streamlining of the steam passages. There- 
fore, these U-2-g locomotives have enlarged dry pipes 
and steam pipes, a large element Type E superheater and 
enlarged streamlined ports in the cylinders. These all 
combine to effect a reduction in the pressure drop be- 
tween the boiler and the cylinders and have been proved 
to result in an increased power output. 

Special attention was given to the ashpan in making 
provisions for larger and unobstructed air openings, and 
the smokebox deflector plates are arranged to offer the 
Minimum resistance to the flow of gases to the smoke 
stack. All air and injector pipes on the right side which 
usually obstruct an ashpan have been carried through a 


Te Canadian National now has in service new 
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duct in the cab deck under the engineman’s seat. This 
arrangement leaves the pan clear for admission of air 
and for cleaning purposes. At the smokebox a duct has 
been provided below the feedwater heater which, in con- 
junction with the usual side deflector plates is expected 
to reduce the smoke trailing nuisance when the locomo- 
tive is running at full speed. 


The Boiler and Appurtenances 


The boiler is of the straight-top, taper-bottom type 
built in three courses. The largest course is 90 in. in out- 
side diameter and the first course is 80% in. in inside 
diameter. Boiler pressure is 250 lb. per sq. in. and the 
maximum tractive force, 56,800 Ib. The length over the 
tube sheets is 21 ft.6in. There are 33 2%4-in. tubes and 
145 4-in. flues, two Nicholson Thermic Syphons and 
three 3-in. arch tubes. The firebox is 126% in. by 96% 
in., and the combustion chamber 48% in. long. The 
grate area is 84.3 sq. ft. 

The locomotives have a total heating surface, includ- 
ing tubes, flues, and firebox with arch tubes and syphons, 
of 4,076 sq. ft. The Type E superheater has a heating 
surface of 1,835 sq. ft. 

The boiler is fed by an Elesco feedwater heater with 
a C. F. pump at the left side and a non-lifting injector at 
the right side. Both the air compressor at the right 
side and the feed pump at the left are carried on brackets 
attached to the locomotive bed casting. The Barco pow- 
er reverse gear is also carried on a bracket which is fas- 
tened to this casting. 


Frame and Running Gear 


Each locomotive is built up on a General Steel Cast- 
ings locomotive bed in which the cylinders, frame, and 
cradle are cast integral. The cylinders are 25% in. in 
diameter and have a 30-in. stroke. The valve gear is of 
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the Walschaert type. Piston valves are 14 in.; the valve 
travel, 734 in. 

The driving wheels are of the Boxpok type, 73 in. in 
diameter. The leading truck is a General Steel Cast- 
ings four-wheel type equipped with Timken inside roller 
bearings and 34% in. wheels. The General Steel Cast- 
ings four-wheel trailing truck has Timken outside roller 
bearings. On this truck the front wheels have a diameter 
of 34% in., the rear wheels are 48 in. The wheel base 
of locomotive and tender is 82 ft. 434 in. Each locomo- 
tive has a total weight of 399,600 lb., of which 244,500 
Ib. is on the drivers ; 69,000 Ib. on the leading truck ; and 
86,100 Ib. on the trailing truck. The weight of the 
tender two-thirds loaded is 227,300 Ib. 


Control of Lateral Resistance 


Controlled lateral resistance is provided at the engine 
truck, first driving wheel, second driving wheel, and the 


trailing truck of a value proportional to their distance 


from the rear drivers—very close to the center of gravity 
of the locomotive—about which the locomotive is as- 
sumed to pivot while curving. Each pair of driving- 
wheel tires is set uniformly 533 in. apart and the first 
two pairs are fitted with the Alco lateral-motion device. 
All dead points in the spring rigging are cushioned with 
coil springs, and provision is made in the spring hangers 
for universal flexibility. The controlled lateral motion 





General Dimensions and Weights of the Canadian 
National 4-8-4 Type Locomotives 


Canadian National 


Railroad 
Montreal — Works 
-8-4 


Builder 
Type of locomotive 
Road class 
Road numbers 
Date built 
Rated tractive force, engine, Ib. ............. 
Weights in working order, Ib.: 
On drivers 
On front truck 
On trailing truck 
Total engine 
Tender (two-thirds loaded) 
Wheel bases, ft.-in.: 
Driving 
Engine, total 
Engine and tender, total 
Driving wheels, diameter outside tires, in. .... 
Cylinders, number, diameter and stroke, in. .... 
Valve gear, type 
WOrves, PAMOR CHD, GIRS FR ss eines 6a o's 0s 
PER KAIGE NERVE ON 8 oss 5 oo dois oes save sms 
Boiler: 
SOUR MEI, ot a's soe san pide sions bcs 
Diameter, first ring, inside, in. ............ 
Firebox pers og EAS FALE ON re Pere se 
Firebox, width, in. 
Combustion chamber length, in. ............ 
Arch tubes, number and diameter, in. ...... 
Thermic syphons, number 
Tubes, number and diameter, in. .......... 
Flues, number and diameter, in. ............ 
Length over tube sheets, ft.-in. ...,........ 
Grate area, sq. ft. 
Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 
Firebox, total (including arch tubes and syphons) 
Tubes and flues 
Evaporative, © total 
Superheater 
Comb. evap. and superheater 5,911 
Tender: 
Type Vanderbilt 
Water capacity, gals. 11,600 
Fuel capacity, tons 18 
Trucks 6-wheel 


U-2-g 
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244,500 
69,000 
86,100 

399,600 

227,300 


19-6 
43-10 
82-434 


73 

25% x 30 
Walschaert 
14 





serves to cushion the centrifugal forces so that the loco- 
motive glides easily around curves at least up to 6 deg. 
at diametral speed. The initial lateral resistances are 
sufficient to prevent vibration on tangent track. The 
absence of nosing thus effected makes possible the re- 
duction of the driving-wheel counterbalance to 26 per 
cent of the reciprocating weights and reduces the dy- 
namic effects at all speeds. 

Among the devices used on the locomotives are the 
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American multiple throttle, the A. A. R. front end, Dean 
type crossheads operating in a three-piece guide bar car- 
ried entirely from the locomotive bed, Z-section piston 
heads with sectional rings, and a Wakefield mechanical 
lubricator for the steam pipes, cylinders and guides. 

The tender is the Vanderbilt type carried on two Gen- 
eral Steel Castings six-wheel trucks. The wheels are 
34% in. in diameter, and the journals are 6 in. by 11 in. 
of the A. A. R. type. The water capacity of the tender 
is 11,600 gals. and the coal capacity 18 tons. Coal is fed 
to the firebox by a Standard HT stoker, the engine of 
which is in a compartment of the tender at the rear of 
the coal hopper. Fuel savings of 13 to 14 per cent are 
expected from these locomotives. 


Good Railroading in Texas 
(Continued from page 210) 

patching problems. Accordingly, a telegraphy school 
was established several months ago and graduates of 
this school are now assuring a supply of competent op- 
erators. Concurrently, experienced operators were 
trained as dispatchers. A new set of dispatchers has 
been located at Temple, Texas, to facilitate the increased 
train movement. 

The foresight of the management in this respect has 
been duplicated in other departments as far as man- 
power is concerned. Although a part of a huge rail- 
way system, the intensive operations of this relatively 
compact 2,100-mile portion of the Santa Fe have been 
possible because of the intimate contact of its officers 
with its employees. All of the officers are able to visit 
all important points,at frequerit intervals and they are 
personally acquainted with most’ of the men. 
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Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Safety 


Wasnincton, D. C. 


W ITH its keynote the statement that “safety in 


transportation is essential to the maximum war 

effort,” the annual report to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of S. N. Mills, director of its 
Bureau of Safety, was made public last week. Statis- 
tically, an outstanding feature of the report is its em- 
phasis on the “material increase” in railroad accidents 
that occurred in the period covered—the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1942. 

The document sets forth the customary information 
concerning results of inspection of railroad safety ap- 
pliances, hours-of-service records of railroad employees, 
installations of signaling, automatic train-stop and train 
control devices, and other activities of the bureau. In 
the director’s introductory remarks attention is called to 
the recent special investigation conducted by the bureau 
“to test the reliability of the published casualty rates 
for the various railroads,” the report of which was re- 
viewed in Railway Age of October 24, 1942, page 651. 


Calls For Improved Personnel Training 


In discussing factors which have contributed to the 
increase in the number of accidents reported, the direc- 
tor remarks that “war traffic has introduced conditions 
which require greatly increased effort and additional 
facilities to prevent accidents. The number of railroad 
employees has grown rapidly and is increasing month 
by month. Consequently, the methods and personnel 
provided by the railroads for instructing, training and 
supervising inexperienced employees must likewise be 
improved and expanded.” 

Safety of operation has been “seriously impaired” in 
many localities, the report points out, by the intensive 
use made of railroad facilities where extensive war in- 
dustries have been developed, and more generally by the 
increase in the number and the length of the trains oper- 
ated. “Restrictions upon the use of materials required 
for railroad facilities and equipment have resulted in 
serious delays in revising existing installations, making 
necessary new installations, and securing needed replace- 
ments and additions. Intensive use of locomotives and 
cars required to handle present traffic and curtailment 
of construction of new locomotives and cars require 
extraordinary efforts by inspection and repair forces of 
the railroads and have placed increased responsibility 
upon supervisory forces of the railroads and upon our 
Inspectors to maintain necessary standards and precau- 
tions for safety of operation.” 

Referring to the relationship of safety of train oper- 
ation to the war effort, Mr. Mills remarks, “the loss of 
man-hours which results from railway accidents, as well 
as the destruction of or damage to cars and contents, 
locomotives, and other equipment, restricts our effec- 
tiveness in war. The permanent or temporary loss of 
the services of trained railroad employees, the interrup- 
tion of transportation service, and the loss of the use 
of equipment are especially serious when railroad facili- 
ties are strained to meet the abnormal demands of war- 
time traffic. Such accidents also involve casualties to 
some of the troops which are being transported. The 
effect of these losses as compared with the sinking of 
ships at sea differs only in respect to the number of 
men and volume of essential equipment or materials 
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sacrificed. Under these emergency conditions, the pre- 
vention of accidents assumes an importance that is in 
addition to the economic and humanitarian considera- 
tions to be given to accidents under peacetime con- 
ditions.” 

Railroads are reporting more than 1,000 train acci- 
dents each month, the report points out, and compared 
with the situation a year previously, reportable accidents 
have increased more rapidly than locomotive-miles. In 
the first five months of 1942 the number of accidents 
reported, 5,147, amounted to an increase of 53.73 per 
cent, as compared with an increase in car-miles of 22.67 
per cent and an increase of 15.92 per cent in locomotive- 
miles. 

During the fiscal year surveyed in the report a total 
of 1,221,039 cars and locomotives was inspected, the 
largest number since 1936. Of these 31,477, or 2.58 
per cent, were found defective, as compared with 2.91 
per cent, or 28,110, found defective out of the 1,119,690 
inspected in the previous 12-month period. The number 
of passenger cars inspected, 29,568, was the largest over 
a five year period, while the percentage of such cars 
found defective, 2.63 per cent, was the smallest in the 
same period. 

Air-brake tests were made on 133,728 cars in 2,965 
trains prepared for departure from terminals during the 
period covered by the report. The brake apparatus was 
operative on 133,621 ‘cars, or 99.92 per cent of the total. 
To attain this result, however, 1,093 cars with defective 
or inoperative brakes were set out and repairs were 
made on 1,124 cars remaining in the trains. In 1,111 
trains arriving at terminals the bureau’s inspectors tested 
58,802 cars and found air brakes operative on 57,855 
cars, or 98.39 per cent of the total. 


Streamliner Appliances Corrected 


Calling attention to the mention made in the two pre- 
ceding annual reports of “the discrepancy existing be- 
tween the safety-appliance equipment installed on cer- 
tain streamlined passenger-train cars constructed in re- 
cent years and specifications for safety appliances” 
established by the commission in 1911, Mr. Mills re- 
marks of this situation that “correction has been com- 
pleted.” Further progress has been made, he adds, in 
correcting other conditions to which attention had been 
directed, including the use of certain devices to make 
lock blocks of tightlock couplers inoperative, improper 
running boards on steam locomotives, and incorrect 
handholds on Diesel-electric locomotives. 

Another task performed by the bureau’s inspectors 
during the year under review was an investigation of 
the physical condition of the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
and of operating conditions and practices in effect on 
that line, which was undertaken at the request of the 
federal manager of that road. 

The number of interchange freight cars equipped with 
AB brakes during the year was 194,196, of which 95,173 
were new cars. The total number of railroad-owned 
cars so equipped on June 30, 1942, was 665,103, or 36.5 
per cent of such cars. Private car owners on the same 
date had equipped 18.03 per cent of their cars, or 50,234. 
Of all interchange freight cars there were 34.05 per 
cent equipped with AB brakes, the report points out, at 
the expiration of 75 per cent of the 10-year period 
allowed for completing this installation. “Only a few 
Class I carriers have kept pace with the schedule neces- 
sary to accomplish this improvement within the 10-year 
period.” 

Mr. Mills adds, “Under the stress of present war- 
time traffic conditions, it is particularly important 
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that the advantages of this improved equipment be 
made fully available as rapidly as possible.” 


More Excess Hours of Service 


During the fiscal year hours-of-service reports were 
filed with the bureau by 745 railroads, and of these 195 
reported a total of 14,280 cases of excess service of all 
classes, an increase of 6,871 instances as compared with 
the preceding year. The causes of instances in which 
train-service employees remained on duty more than 16 
consecutive hours were, as usual, divided among a varied 
list, but the most important were wartime measures and 
conditions—a new classification which accounted for 
1,143 instances out of the total—adverse weather con- 
ditions (including landslides, high water and fire as 
well), and collisions and derailments. Altogether 4,670 
such cases were reported, as compared with 1,456 the 
year before. 

As of January 1, 1942, there were 66,423 miles of 
road (97,361 miles of track) equipped with automatic 
block signals. At the same date 10,629 miles of road, 
embracing 20,578 miles of track, were equipped with 
automatic train-stop, train control and cab signal devices, 
the report indicates. During the 12 months under re- 
view 1,279 applications were filed with the commissicn 
under the signal inspection provisions of the Act of 
1937, 1,336 applications were acted upon, 45 were with- 
drawn, and 127 remained pending at the end of the 
period. During the year the commission issued “show 
cause” orders directed to seven roads requiring certain 
installations of signaling equipment. 

Alleged violations of safety appliance laws in 96 
cases, involving 222 counts, were turned over to United 
States attorneys for action during the year, as were 35 
cases, involving 98 counts, claiming violations of the 
hours-of-service law. At the end of period covered by 
the report 63 safety-appliance cases and 28 hours-of- 
service cases were pending in the courts. 

Accident statistics included in the report indicate that 
in the fiscal year the commission received reports on 
3,682 collisions and 5,837 derailments, or 9,519 such 
accidents as compared with 6,471 in the year before. 
The number of persons killed was 221, as compared 
with 183 in the preceding 12 months, while 1,973 were 
injured, as compared with 1,477. 

Continued progress was reported in the elimination 
of highway grade crossings, the net decrease during the 
calendar year 1941 being 939, leaving the total number 
of such crossings on that date 229,722. 


Victorian Railways’ 
Suggestions Scheme 


tralia, have long realized the value of inviting a 
co-operative interest in the enterprise by encour- 
aging suggestions from the staff. Over 20 years ago 
the administration established a betterment and sugges- 
tions board, comprising a chairman and two members, 
to handle suggestions submitted by Victorian railway- 


hes state controlled railways of Victoria, Aus- 


men. Up to date over 43,000 suggestions have been 
considered and over 7,000, or approximately one-sixth, 
have been adopted, the awards for the ideas ranging up 
to £400 and including a number over £100. 

The Victorian railway suggestion scheme has the par- 
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amount virtue of enlisting the confidence of the em- 
ployee. The big governing factor in its creation was 
the protection of the inventor of new methods and im- 
provements against the possibilities of victimization, bad 
feeling or embarrassment, and to this end the betterment 
and suggestions board has ever been able to guarantee 
the utmost secrecy to every father of an idea. 

It should be emphasized at the outset that the better- 
ment and suggestions board is entirely independent of 
the service, though it is composed of veteran service 
men, each one an expert in some particular branch of 
railway working. Broadly the engineering and mechan- 
ical suggestions are considered by one member; an- 
other member deals with transportation and general sub- 
jects, and both are under the control of a chairman of 
long railway experience. 

All ideas are submitted under cover direct to the 
board and not in the usual departmental method via the 
head of the department. Furthermore, to ensure the 
strictest confidence as between the employee and the 
board, the original letter detailing the suggestion does 
not leave the board; only a typed copy of the idea bear- 
ing a number instead of a name is sent out when re- 
ports are necessary. Also all communications between 
the board and the suggestor are forwarded, if he wishes, 
to his private address. This method ensures his super- 
vising officer or his workmates remaining ignorant of 
the fact that he has submitted a “brain wave” to the 
department. 

When an idea is held to be worthy of approval the 
board makes a recommendation to that effect to the 
commissioners, who control the Victorian Railways. If 
the commissioners agree, the suggestion is adopted and 
recognition is then granted to the successful suggestor. 

The usual practice in making awards is to base them 
on the estimated savings which will result from the 
adoption of the idea. For example, an economic plan 
ior cleaning condenser tubes at an electric power house 
under the control of the Victorian Railways earned the 
suggestor £420. In another instance an improved clip 
for overhead gear brought a reward of £313. In some 
cases where it is practicable to adopt a suggestion in 
part but not in toto, a reduced award may be made. 

On the adoption of an idea the suggestor’s name, but 
not the subject of his suggestion, is forwarded to the 
branch in which he is employed so that.a suitable entry 
may be made on his history sheet. If he prefers that 
his activities as an inventor or suggestor remain un- 
known, his name is not disclosed and his award is paid 
to him at his private address. 

The Railways commissioners have the right to use all 
suggestions made officially by Victorian railway employ- 
ees, but if a railwayman has an invention which he de- 
sires to patent he will be assisted, under certain condi- 
tions, to do so. Another important aspect of this sug- 
gestions arrangement is that if an employee introduces 
an appliance or method for use in the railways without 
first bringing it under the notice of the Suggestions 
Board, his claim for reward will be considered if he 
makes his application within twelve months of the date 
of introduction of his idea. 

The suggestions, which continue to flow in steadily, 
demonstrate the interest which the employees take in 
their jobs. Many ideas have revealed great inventive 
ingenuity; others have been responsible for alterations 
in departmental and workshop routine; others still have 
initiated new methods in transportation, whilst in the 
aggregate they have produced economies in time and 
money which have been of immense value to the Vic- 
torian Railways. 
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Oil Moves Faster 
To Eastern Points 


Army throws in 200,000 drums 
to augment tank car and 
pipeline deliveries 


No promise of early relief from the 
critical shortage of fuel oil and gasoline 
in the East Coast area was seen by Petro- 
leum Administrator Ickes in the substan- 
tial upturn in all-rail deliveries of petro- 
leum products to that region reported Jan- 
uary 9. In the week ending January 2, 
which was covered by that report, the 
daily tank car movement averaged 775,409 
barrels, an inctease of 74,582 barrels a day 
over the previous week. 

The increase reported was accounted for 
by the administrator’s office by the fact 
that “several hundred” tank cars which 
had been delayed in arrival at supply 
sources in the southwestern oil fields and 
at the midwestern pipeline terminals be- 
came available for loading. The delays 
involved resulted from high water and 
flood conditions in the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi valleys, it was said. 

In spite of actions so far taken to in- 
crease daily oil deliveries in the Atlantic 
coast district withdrawals from storage 
continue to run ahead of receipts, the an- 
nouncement pointed out, and current stocks 
are said to have been reduced close to 
minimum safe working levels. In an 
emergency move to relieve the situation, 
shipment of kerosene in steel drums in box 
cars will continue, Mr. Ickes stated. An 
initial shipment amounted to approxi- 
mately 3,200 barrels and it was decided to 
increase the quantity of kerosene handled 
in this way when the Army made avail- 
able for the purpose 200,000 steel drums. 
Plans have been worked out to move 6,500 
barrels of kerosene daily by this method. 

Administrator Ickes estimated that 
costs of shipment in drums might amount 
to 15 cents per gallon, but arrangements 
were made, effective January 12, for the 
Defense Supplies Corporation to absorb 
the additional transportation costs under 
the terms of its Regulation No. 1 as 
amended, provided suppliers secure prior 
authority for each movement from the 
PAW office. 

Pipeline gateways are supplying more 
than 160,000 barrels of oil daily to the 
East Coast area, Mr. Ickes stated, and this 
quantity is being increased steadily as 
pumping capacity is increased. For ex- 
ample, he said, the line from El Dorado, 
Ark., to Helena, which now handles about 
25,000 barrels a day for transport up the 

Ississippi by barge and subsequent move- 
ment east by tank car, will be able to 
handle 55,000 barrels a day when addi- 
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tional pump stations go into service. 
substantial increase in pipeline deliveries 
is expected, however, until extensions of 
the Plantation pipeline into Virginia and a 
new line from the Ohio River to Philadel- 
phia are placed in operation. 

A statement from the War Production 
Board on January 7 indicated that most, 
if not all, of 500 additional semi-trailer 
tanks for truck operation authorized on 
that date will be in service by February 
15. A previous authorization of 300 such 
tank semi-trailers, made in December, will 
be completed and in service, it is estimated, 
by January 31. These vehicles are units 
of approximately 4,000 gallons capacity, 
and are expected to relieve a large number 
of tank cars now engaged in short haul 
oil movement. 

A special Senate committee, of which 
Senator Clark, Democrat, of Missouri, is 
chairman, last week continued inquiries 
into transportation facilities available in 
the midwestern region for fuels of all 
types. One witness before this committee 
was W. C. Kendall, chairman of the car 
service division of the Association of 
American Railroads, who expressed con- 
fidence that the available facilities in that 
area would be adequate to meet its needs. 
He was not inclined to hope for a substan- 
tial increase in tank car deliveries to the 
East, however, while severe weather 
prevails. 

A War Production Board announce- 
ment January 13 indicated that discussions 
between WPB Chairman Nelson and Mr. 
Ickes had resulted in a clarification of the 
latter’s authority in controlling activities 
of the petroleum industry, including “pro- 
duction, refining, treating, storage, ship- 
ment, receipt and distribution within the 
industry,” and it was said that as soon as 
possible all WPB orders which come 
within the provisions of this understand- 
ing would be superseded by PAW orders 
to the same effect. The so-called M-68 
series of WPB orders, which concern pro- 
duction and marketing, and L-70, regulat- 
ing motor fuel shipments, will be included 
in this realignment. 


Tire Inspections Postponed 


The final date for initial commercial 
motor vehicle tire inspections, required 
under General Order ODT No. 21, has 
been postponed to February 28, the Office 
of Defense Transportation announced Jan- 
uary 12. The date originally set was Jan- 
uary 15. After the first inspection each 
vehicle must be inspected again every 60 
days or every 5,000 miles of operation, 
whichever occurs first. Endorsements in- 
dicating that the regulation has been com- 
plied with, to be applied to the ODT cer- 
tificates of war necessity, will be necessary, 
Director Eastman pointed out, in order to 
secure gasoline ration coupons. 


No 


Cross-Haul Critics 
Long on Theory 


Eastman says ending practice 
sounds simple, until you 
try to do it 


While the end sought is the saving of 
transportation, the elimination of cross- 
hauling is not a transportation problem, 
but one that requires “a knowledge of the 
industry which produces and markets” the 
commodity involved, Director Eastman of 
the Office of Defense Transportation told a 
meeting of the National League of Whole- 
sale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Distribu- 
tors at Cincinnati, Ohio, on January 13. 
Mr. Eastman is “ready and willing” .o im- 
plement by transportation orders any plans 
for the elimination of cross-hauling, but 
he thinks the plans themselves should 
“emanate from the agencies of government 
which are directly concerned with the pro- 
ducing industries and have intimate knowl- 
edge of those industries.” 

Thus he assured his listeners that he has 
“no intention of restricting the transporta- 
tion of fruits and vegetables or, if it should 
become necessary, of making effective any 
order of priorities with respect to their 
movement, without advice from the Food 
Administrator.” For what it may be 
worth, the ODT director expressed his 
view that it is “quite likely that there could 
be a substantial saving in the transportation 
of fruits and vegetables, through some 
limitation of their distribution, without 
harm in other ways which would more than 
offset the transportation gain.” 

Meanwhile, he doubts whether the saving 
would be “as great as some have sup- 
posed”; because, “frankly,” he does not re- 
gard “these opinions as valuable, and mani- 
festly the subject ought to be thoroughly 
explored.” Previously, Mr. Eastman had 
said that the elimination of cross-hauling 
“may seem a simple matter” to those “who 
can stop with the idea and have no re- 
sponsibility for its practical application ;” 
but “actually, it is most complex.” 

Making his usual comment on transpor- 
tation priorities, the ODT director recalled 
how those of World War I were “demor- 
alizing in their effects on all concerned,” 
adding that they should this time be re- 
garded “as a last resort, when all else fails.” 
In other parts of his address Mr. Eastman 
undertook to give his audience a “general 
understanding” of the wartime transpor- 
tation situation, stressing the good job the 
carriers and shippers are doing and ex- 
plaining the necessity for ODT’s minimum 
loading orders in the railroad field and 
conservation orders in the field of motor 
transport. 
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ODT Salary List 
Is Sent to Senate 


Appropriations committee gets 
data on those receiving 
over $3,000 a year 


Responding to Senate Resolution 322 
of the previous Congress, Director East- 
man of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion last week sent to the Senate commit- 
tee on appropriations a list of ODT em- 
ployees who draw salaries of $3,000 a year 
or more, together with their age, educa- 
tion, and business or professional affilia- 
tions during the five-year period preceding 
their employment by ODT. The list 
showed that 177 received over $5,000 a year, 
including 38 receiving $8,000, 52 in the 
$6,500 classification, one employed at $6,- 
400, 84 at $5,600, and two at $5,400. 

While there have been some changes in 
the organization since the compilation was 
made, such as the resignations of J. R. 
Turney and J. W. Barriger, the list as 
submitted showed salaries of over $6,000 
a year as follows: 


WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS 
$8,000 a Year 


Ray G. Atherton, associate director. 

John W. Barriger, associate director. 

Victor V. Boatner, director, Division of Rail- 
way Transport. 

Walter Bockstahler, assistant director. 

Edmund M. Brady, chief, City Delivery Section. 

Carroll W. Brown, chief, Materiais & Equip- 
ment, 

Olin C. Castle, assistant director. 

Charles B. Colpitts, associate director. 

William J. Cumming, chief, Vehicle Mainte- 
nance Section. 

Samuel W. Fordyce, III, assistant director. 

Robert A. Hicks, chief, Farm Vehicle Section. 

Ernst -Holzborn, assistant director in charge 
of waterways. 

Charles F. Kellers, director, Coastwise & Inter- 
coastal Division. 

Harry H. Kelly, chief, allocations section. 

Ellis T. Longnecker, chief, property carrier 
operations. 

Arthur R. Mahaney, assistant director. 

Henry F. McCarthy, director, Division of 
Traffic Mesmniak 

John W. Montigney, assistant director. 

Thomas H. Nichol, associate director. 

_ Samuel F. Niness, chief, Retail Carriers Sec- 
tion, 
Guy A. Richardson, director, Division of Local 
Transport. 

Edward A. Roberts, associate director, Local 
Transport. 

J. Raymond Shoemaker, associate director. 

Samuel G. Spear, associate director. 

H. Richard Stickel, associate director. 

Glenn E, Taylor, chief waterways transporta- 
tion officer. 

John R. Turney, director, Division of Trans- 
port Conservation. 

Joseph L. White, executive assistant. 


$6,500 a Year 


Walter L. Baumgartner, chief enforcement at- 
torney. 

Arthur E. Baylis, chief business specialist. 

Arthur V. Bourque, chief, Tank Car Section. 

Edward C. Cavey, head transportation officer. 

Charles L. Dearing, chief business specialist. 

Harold J. Drescher, chief business specialist. 

Edwin M. Fitch, assistant to director. 

James E. Friend, head rail transportation engi- 
neer. 

oseph Hattendorf, deputy director. 

-dward R. Hauer, head rail transportation 
engineer. 

Harold A. Hobson, head transportation officer. 

Hallan Huffman, assistant general counsel. 
_ Ralph H. Jewell, head, Rail Abandonment Sec- 
tion. 

Mathew E. Kane, assistant chief allocations 
specialist. 

Harry H. Kiernan, head transportation officer. 

Robert C. King, head transportation analyst. 

Alvin S. McEvoy, head transportation officer. 

Bryant Putney, head information specialist. 

Walter S. Rainville, assistant director. 

James O. Riley, head transportation advisor. 

Francis A. Silver, assistant general counsel. 

Percy N. Simmons, assistant director. 
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Simon C. Skeels, head administrative officer. 

James R. Sloan, chief, Raw Materials Section. 
. C. Austin Sutherland, assistant chief, Petroleum 
Carriers Section. 

Clewell Sykes, chief, Taxicab Section. 

Lawrence C. Turner, chief, Research & Per- 
mits Section. : 

Bernard A. Wahle, assistant chief, Intercity 
Bus Section. : 

Horace M. Wigney, head rail transportation 
officer. i 

Norton P. Willis, head transportation officer. 

ames J. Williams, head transportation officer. 

red L. Yeater, chief, Traffic Flow Unit. 

U. S. RecionaLt OFFICES 
$8,000 a Year 

William G. Curren, deputy director, Division 
of Railway Transport. 

Charles M. Moore, chief rail-marine officer. 

Alexander T. Wood, director, Division of Lake 
Carriers. 

Harry G. Brandt, associate director. 

Fred Keiser, chief transportation officer. 

James M. Baths, deputy director, Division of 
Railway Transport. 

$6,500 a Year 


William J. Clark, regional manager, Division 
of Motor Transport. 
ys Alfred R. Pelnar, head rail transportation of- 

cer. 

Charles F. Caley, head transportation officer. 

Melvin R. Greene, regional manager. 

John G. Caley, regional manager. 

Guy Kelcey, administrative assistant director. 

William H. Russell, deputy associate director. 

Robert D. Thomas, regional manager, Division 
of Motor Transport. 

Harry L. Gormley, regional manager. 

Henry B. Potter, assistant director. 

Raymond B. Croll, head rail transportation 
officer. 

Harry R. Fertig, head rail transportation of- 
ficer. 
Rolla C. Coleman, regional manager. 

Clyde W. Pace, head rail transportation officer. 
William T. Long, Jr., deputy associate director. 
John C. Massenburg, regional manager. 
Edward P. McCallum, Jr., assistant director. 
Asa J. Merrill, regional manager. 
Harold C. Arnot, regional manager. 
Robert O. Crowe, assistant director. 

$6,400 a Year 


Neil S. Laidlaw, principal transportation of- 
ficer. 
Puerto Rico REGIONAL OFFICE 


$8,000 a Year 


Charles G. Anthony, regional director. 

Joseph R. Herrin, assistant regional director— 
trucks. 

Paul H. Quinn, assistant regional director— 
railroads. 

Park M. Smith, assistant regional director— 
passenger transportation. 


Army School Graduates Officers 
for Transportation Corps 


Additional officers for the Army Trans- 
portation Corps were provided January 6, 
when the Officer Candidate School at Mis- 
sissippi State College, State College, 
Miss., graduated approximately 250 mem- 
bers of its first class. 

While the school has been operated by 
the Adjutant General’s Department, its en- 
tire graduating class has been assigned to 
the Transportation Corps, the War De- 
partment announcement pointed out. On 
January 14, the school was transferred to 
the Transportation Corps. 

Initially, the Transportation Corps, 
headed by Major General Charles P. 
Gross, was manned by officers and enlisted 
personnel skilled in transport matters re- 
cruited from other arms and branches of 
the Army. With the formation of the 
Corps, these officers and men were divorced 
from their previous branches of the Serv- 
ice, and assigned to the Transportation 
Corps. “Because of the rapid growth and 
necessarily vast expansion of the new 
Corps,” the War Department said, “a need 
for new and skilled officers has developed. 
Transfer of the Mississippi school will 
provide a steady flow of trained officers to 
the Transportation Corps.” 


Rules for Getting 
Operating Supplies 
Must report CMP materials 
for the second term by 
February lst 


“Controlled Materials Plan” materials 
which railroads will require for mainte- 
nance and repair during the second quar- 
ter of 1943, may be reported to the War 
Production Board on the same forms 
which are used in obtaining materials yn- 
der the P-88 order, but CMP materials 
must be shown separately from the other 
materials and reports must be filed with 
WPB by February 1, according to instruc. 
tions issued to the railroads by the Trans- 
portation Equipment Division. The in- 
structions, which prescribe numerous re- 
visions in the previous use of Form 351, 
in order to adapt existing methods of re- 
porting materials to the Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan recently announced by WPB, 
until such time as new forms are printed, 
are as follows: 


TO HOLDERS OF ORDER P-88: 


Instructions for filing requests for second quar- 
ter material for maintenance and repair. 


General.—The Transportation Equipment Divi- 
sion is engaged in the problem of integrating the 
needs of the transportation industrry for mainte- 
nance and repair materials with the procedure 
under the Controlled Materials Plan. In order to 
be in position to bring these requirements under 
the Plan it will be necessary to have requests 
for allotment of Controlled Materials and re- 
quests for authorization for other C. M. P. Mate- 
rials and fabricated parts submitted not later 
than February 1, 1943, covering second quarter 
1943 requirements. These requests should be 
submitted on Form PD-351 as indicated below. 


1. Controlled Materials.—‘‘Controlled Materials” 
as defined in “Controlled Materials Plan, General 
Instructions, November 14, 1942,” are carbon 
steel, alloy steel, copper and copper base alloys 
and aluminum. These materials should be listed 
in Column (1) of Form PD-351 in the order and 
with the code numbers as shown in the instruction 
booklet noted above. Under Column (3), “Unit 
of Measure” show net tons for carbon steel and 
pounds for all other materials except wood. 
Columns (4) and (5) may be left blank. Under 
Column (6) show amount used third quarter of 
1942 and under Column (7) show inventory Sep- 
tember 30, 1942. These two columns will re- 
peat information presented on Form PD-351 
request for first quarter 1943 requirements but 
with items consolidated in accordance with the 
above noted code numbers. Under Column (8) 
show the amount of anticipated use of material in 
second quarter 1943 and under Column (9) show 
desired receipts from mills, foundries, or other 
sources of supply during the second quarter 1943. 
Unless statement is attached to the Form PD-351 
indicating otherwise it will be assumed that de- 
liveries from the mills can be made in equal 
installments in each month of the quarter. 

The following special instructions should be 
noted in connection with items under “Controlled 
Materials’’: 

(a) Show one item to cover firebox and boiler 

plate and a second item to cover all other 
plate. 


(b) Show the following as separate items at 
the bottom of list under “Controlled Mate- 
rials”: 

(i) Axles, new, loose, item 2056-A | 
(ii) Wheels, rolled steel, new loose, item 
2056-B 
(iii) Locomotive tires, new _ loose, 
2056-C 
(iv) Bolsters, cast steel 
(v) Couplers and yokes, cast steel 
(vi) Side frames, cast steel 
(vii) Brake shoes 
(viii) Wheels, cast iron, new loose 


item 
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(ix) Babbitt lined rolling stock journal 
bearings (including tender) 

If any items of Controlled Materials or any 
items under (b) of this paragraph are purchased 
on exchange contracts or agreements (toll agree- 
ments) please indicate in Column (10) the per- 
centage of the amount requested in Column (9) 
which will be purchased on such toll agreements. 

The following special items heretofore called 

for are eliminated: 

(c) Wheels, cast steel. Any new cast steel 
wheels (including wheel centers) should be 
included under “Cast Steel,’”? Code No. 
2036 or 2536. 

(d) Locomotive crown brasses. If purchased 
as rough brass castings include under Code 
No. 3201. If purchased finished include as 
fabricated part as explained below. 

(e) Rail bonding wire, include under Code No. 
3101 or 2061. 

(f) Train service hose, include as fabricated 
item. 

Special attention is called to the new definition 

of “track accessories.” 


2. Other C. M. P. Materials.—C. M. P. Mate- 
rials, other than Controlled materials, are listed 
in “Controlled Materials Plan General Instruc- 
tions, November 14, 1942,” and include such 
items as mercury, nickel and wood. These mate- 
rials should be listed in Column (1) of Form PD- 
351 in the order and with the code numbers as 
shown in the instruction booklet noted above. 
Under Column (3), “Unit of Measure,” show 
pounds in all cases. Columns (4) and (5) may 
be left blank. Under Column (6) show amount 
used third quarter of 1942 and under Column 
(7) show inventory September 30, 1942. Under 
Column (8) show amount of anticipated use of 
material in second quarter 1943 and under Column 
(9) show desired receipt from mill, foundry, or 
other source of supply during second quarter 
1943, 

Attention is called to the asterisk on page ‘21 of 
the bulletin of November 14, 1942, regarding me- 
tallic content of alloys. 


3. Fabricated Parts—In Column (1) of Form 
PD-351 lists AAR Standard Material Classification 
accounts by headings, such as: 

“Class 1-A, Frogs, switches and crossings and 

parts for same.”’ 

“Class 1-B, Track fastenings, track bolts, 

spikes, etc.” 

Leave Columns (2) (3) (4) and (5) blank. In 
Column (6) show the money value of material in 
the account classification used during the third 
quarter 1942; in Column (7) the money value 
inventory as of September 30, 1942; and in 
Column (8) the estimated money value use in the 
second quarter 1943; and in Column (9) the 
estimated money value receipts in second quarter 
1943. The money value in each column of each 
classification should not include: 

CMP Materials 

The special nine items listed under (1) (b) 

above 

Ballast 

Relay rail 

Arch brick 

Fuel 

Ice, sawdust, hay, feed, straw 

Stationery 

Food 

Consideration is being given to the problem 
Presented by railroads which do not keep mate- 
tial accounts under AAR Standard Classifications. 
For the report of February 1, 1943, such roads 
should list accounts in their own individual classi- 
fications giving brief description of each class, 
erring the instructions in the paragraph next 
above. 


~~ 


4..Small Railroads.—Small railroad companies 
whose total purchases in the second quarter 1943 
will not exceed $25,000 for materials for mainte- 
mance and repair can, if they so desire, submit 
on Form PD-351 one line showing total money 
value in Columns (6), (7), (8) and (9) covering 
all purchases except Controlled Materials. Con- 
trolled Materials will be secured under alot- 


se number and hence must be submitted sepa- 
rately, 


Maritime Commission Calls for 
Land Grant Rate Benefits 
On the initiative of Commissioner 
Thomas M. Woodward a resolution has 
been Prepared by the Maritime Commis- 
sion in which it asserts its right to bene- 
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fit by the exemption allowed government 
military and naval property and personnel 
when the Transportation Act of 1940 
otherwise abolished land grant rate re- 
ductions. 

“As of December 8, 1941,” the resolu- 
tion reads, “all vessels then in the process 
of construction and thereafter to be con- 
structed were to be devoted primarily to 
the purposes of war rather than to the 
purposes of commerce.” Similarly, it as- 
serts, as of that date “all materials, equip- 
ment and supplies” purchased by the com- 
mission or On its behalf for ship construc- 
tion were “military or naval property of 
the United States.” As the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940, by Section 321, Part II, 
Title III, specifically exempts “military 
or naval property of the United States,” 
such exemption applies to materials used 
in the construction of ships for the com- 
mission, the resolution states. 

Another clause in the resolution author- 
izes and directs officers of the commission 
to “take any and all actions necessary and 
proper to obtain the benefit of land grant 
freight rates.” 


W. S. Carr on Active Duty with 
729th Engineer Battalion 


William S. Carr, assistant superintendent 
of the New Haven division of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, who leit 
that position on November 30 to take active 
command of the 729th Engineer Battalion, 
Railway Operating, was graduated as a 
lieutenant colonel from the Atlantic Coast 
Transport Corps’ Officers Training School 
at Ft. Slocum, N. Y., on Janury 6. 

During World War I, Mr. Carr was en- 
gaged in military intelligence work. He 
was appointed a major in the 511th Engi- 
neer Battalion, Reserve Corps of Engi- 
neers (which has since been changed to 
the 729th) in May, 1934. In September, 
1941, he was appointed lieutenant colonel. 
In building up his unit to the required 
strength, Lieutenant Colonel Carr has 
drawn to a considerable extent upon the 
New Haven for his staff. The unit is set 
up as a division of a railroad and Lieu- 





Lieut. Col. W. S. Carr 





tenant Colonel Carr’s position corresponds 
roughly to that of a division superin- 
tendent. 

Lieutenant Colonel Carr has been rail- 
roading since he was 16, when he worked 
as a spare block operator on the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western. He later 
worked on the Erie and the Canadian 
Pacific. In July, 1913, he took a job as 
a spare operator for the New Haven. He 
advanced through the positions of train dis- 
patcher and headquarters trainmaster, and 
in December, 1934, became assistant super- 
intendent at New Haven. He also, while 
stationed at Worcester, Mass., organized 
the Railroad Employees & Taxpayers As- 
sociation of Massachusetts, serving as its 
president until 1936. 


Brown to Succeed Henderson as 
Price Administrator 


President Roosevelt on January 11 did 
the expected thing with respect to a suc- 
cessor to Leon Henderson as administra- 
tor of the Office of Price Administration, 
sending to the Senate the nomination of 
former Senator Prentiss M. Brown of 
Michigan for the position. Mr. Brown, a 
Democrat, was defeated for reelection last 
November. 


Another Railway Battalion to 
Train on the Southern 


Because of the satisfactory manner in 
which the Southern Railway System 
trained its own 727th Engineer Battalion— 
the first of several railroad battalions or- 
ganized to operate military railroads—the 
War Department has selected the Southern 
for the training of another Battalion, it 
has been announced by Brigadier General 
Carl R. Gray, Jr., General Manager of the 
United States Military Railway Service. 

“We have selected the 715th Operating 
Battalion (affiliated with, officered by, and 
with a great many of the enlisted men 
from the Illinois Central) as the battalion 
that we would like to train on the rails of 
the Southern Railway in exactly the same 
manner as we have just satisfactorily com- 
pleted the training of the 727th,” stated 
General Gray. “The spirit has been so 
fine; the character and excellence of the 
instruction and demonstration by the 
Southern Raliway System employees has 
been so wonderful, that I have every belief 
that they will gladly accept this greater 
responsibility which they are now asked 
to assume.” 

The 715th Operating Battalion will re- 
ceive basic training in all phases of rail- 
way operation on the Southern’s line be- 
tween Meridian, Miss., and New Orleans, 
La., where the 727th underwent training 
during the latter part of 1942. Headquar- 
ters will be located at Hattiesburg, Miss. 

In a commendatory letter to Harry A. 
DeButts, vice-president in charge of oper- 
ation of the Southern Railway System, 
General Gray said: 

“I am taking this means of addressing 
you, with the hope that you will find a 
way to indicate to each individual em- 
ployee their government’s and my personal 
gratitude and appreciation for their suc- 
cessful cooperation, co-ordination and as- 
sistance in the training of the 727th Bat- 
talion. They truly have been soldiers; 
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they truly have been Americans; and they 
are entitled to and do hereby receive from 
me the highest praise that I know how 
to give.” 


Conversion of Old Pullmans Adds 
35,000 Coach Seats 


Wartime material shortages which have 
made it impossible for railroads to obtain 
new passenger cars have resulted in the 
conversion of nearly 800 lounge, obser- 
vation, club or parlor cars to coaches or 
troop sleeping cars, the Office of Defense 
Transportation announced January 9. It 
- is estimated that conversions completed or 
now in progress in railroad and Pullman 
shops will add to the total passenger car- 
rying capacity of the railroads about 35,- 
000 seats, as well as a large but undeter- 
mined number of berth spaces.- 

During 1942, the announcement con- 
tinues, the Pullman Company sold to rail- 
roads for conversion into coaches 141 club 
cars, 47 observation cars, and 314 parlor 
cars. Pullman’s own shops undertook the 
conversion of 107 other parlor cars and 153 
obsolete sleeping cars into three-tier sleep- 
ing cars for troop movement. A large 
proportion of these cars had been stored 
unserviceable. In addition, four regularly 
assigned Pullman sleeping cars were sold 
for conversion into coaches, while 16 were 
remodeled, half of them into the three-tier 
troop cars. These conversions, it was 
pointed out, are in addition to the recon- 
ditioning in 1941 of some 1,500 surplus 
Pullman sleepers for troop use. 

Most of the coaches resulting from the 
conversion program are of more or less 
standard arrangement, seating 60 or 70 
persons, the report adds. Some experi- 
mental seating arrangements have been 
tried on a limited scale in which accommo- 
dations are provided for about 100 persons. 
Slatted wood seats were used on 32 cars 
intended for short runs. In fitting up some 
of the unserviceable cars it was necessary 
to use oil lamps, the ODT remarks, be- 
cause of the shortage of electrical equip- 
ment. 


Senators Hear More About WPB 
Requisitioning Activities 
Another hearing was held this week in 
connection with the Senate interstate com- 
merce subcommittee’s investigation of War 
Production Board rail-requisitioning ac- 
tivities. Previously the subcommittee had 
been in recess since the early-December 
sessions reported in the Railway Age of 

December 5, page 937. 

With Chairman Johnson, Democrat of 
Colorado, and Senator Reed, Republican of 
Kansas, in attendance, this week’s session 
heard testimony of Ralph H. Jewell, head 
of the Office of Defense Transportation’s 
Rail Abandonment Section; Arden Yinkey, 
director of WPB’s Special Projects Sal- 
vage Branch; and Lawrence M. Lombard, 
counsel for WPB’s Conservation Division. 
As had been brought out at the previous 
hearings, it was developed again that WPB 
now has enough rail to take care of fore- 
seeable demands. 

Whether or not there will be further 
requisitioning will depend upon the outcome 
of requirements studies being made by 
WPB’s Transportation Equipment Division. 
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In that connection Senators Johnson and 
Reed asked to be advised in the event of 
a decision to go in for more requisitioning ; 
and the WPB representatives indicated that 
they would meet the senators’ request. 

Meanwhile it was brought out that ODT 
turned back to WPB 71 requisitioning pro- 
posals because there was no immediate ur- 
gency for requisitioning action. In other 
four cases ODT made the certifications, 
but is now reviewing them and has asked 
that requisitioning be delayed. These are 
two Kansas branch lines of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, a branch line of the 
Oregon-Washington, and the Illinois Term- 
inal. , 

Mr. Yinkey testified that up to the end 
of 1942, WPB had obtained five to seven 
million feet of rail through negotiations 
with the railroads. The steel came from 
side tracks, spurs, and abandoned facilities. 


Leasing 706 Locomotives Eases 
Motive Power Shortage 


Latest available reports are said by the 
Office of Defense Transportation to show 
that 469 freight locomotives, 65 passenger 
locomotives, 6 all-purpose locomotives, and 
166 switching locomotives have been 
leased by railroads with a motive power 
surplus to other roads suffering from 
serious power shortages. Such shifting 
of equipment from one road to another 
has promoted maximum use of motive 
power under wartime traffic demands, the 
ODT points out, and has averted difficult 
situations that threatened to develop be- 
fore construction of the 386 new locomo- 
tives authorized in November, 1942, by 
the War Production Board. 

Among instances cited by the ODT of 
leasing arrangements made as the result 
of co-operation between the railroads, the 
Association of American Railroads, and 
the ODT, is the transfer of locomotives to 
other roads from the Duluth, Missabe & 
Iron Range at the close of the Great 
Lakes navigation season. Of these, 4 went 
to the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 4 to 
the Great Northern, 3 to the Western Pa- 
cific, and 7 to the Southern Pacific. In 
addition, 2 new locomotives ordered by 
the D. M. & I. R. were delivered to the 
D. & R. G. W. for use until March, when, 
with the others, they will be turned back 
to the owning road as the iron ore move- 
ment is resumed. By that time it is ex- 
pected that new locomotives will reach 
the roads now leasing the D. M. & I. R. 
power. 

Another example of locomotive transfer 
reported by the ODT involves three rail- 
roads. The D. & R. G. W., having ob- 
tained 10 Missouri Pacific locomotives, 
was able to lease 10 of its own to its 
western connection, the Western Pacific. 
The Bingham & Garfield. also obtained a 
locomotive from the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western. 

The Chicago & North Western, which 
had 108 locomotives available for disposal 
to other roads, has sold some of these to 
the Mexican government, the ODT states, 
but most of them have been leased. Roads 
now using C. & N. W. power include the 
Atlantic Coast Line, Southern, Seaboard 
Air Line, Missouri Pacific, and Kansas 
City Southern. Variations in clearance lim- 


itations, load limits, signal equipment ang 
other conditions have restricted the scope 
of the leasing program, the ODT adds, 

Co-operation between railroads to meet 
the wartime emergency has not been con. 
fined to locomotive leasing, the announce. 
ment continues, and about a dozen roads 
have undertaken repair work on off-line 
locomotives. One large project of this 
nature, shared by several roads, was the 
repair of 50 used locomotives sold by 
various roads to Mexico. In addition, the 
Norfolk & Western has repaired 52 loco. 
motives for other roads, including 14 for 
the Atlantic Coast Line and 32 for the 
Seaboard Air Line. 


Railroading Is Not Easy in the 
Reich 


The impairment of the Reich’s trans- 
portation facilities may prove to be a 
major factor contributing to the eventual 
weakening of the Nazi economic mechan- 
ism, according to an article by Sarah 
Saunders of the Department of Commerce, 
published in a recent issue of the Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. 

To ease the present troublesome railway 
situation, the article says, a Central Traf- 
fic Planning Office has been created within 
the Reichsbahn’s general management. 
This organization consists of one repre- 
sentative each from the coal, lumber, build- 
ing, food-supply and armament industries. 
Included also in the thembership are a 
representative of industry in general and 
a representative of inland waterways 
navigation. Regional branches have been 
set up to carry out regulations made by 
the central office. 

The average haul per car is now 400 
kilometers, as compared with 160 kilo- 
meters in 1937. The Reichsbahn, through 
an extensive propaganda campaign, has en- 
deavored to induce shippers to restrict 
civilian shipping to only the most urgent 
demands. The shortage of cars has led 
to various methods for making the great- 
est possible use of all available facilities. 
A premium of 10 marks is offered if a 
car is loaded or unloaded short of the free- 
time allowance, while heavy demurrage 1s 
imposed for exceeding the time allowance. 
Restrictions have been placed on the size 
of packages shipped. Production is being 
concentrated in fewer factories and sales 
by factories must be kept within their own 
district, except when the service is for the 
army or officialdom. This latter restric: 
tion has resulted in a regional exchange 
of customers by some industrial branches. 
Bulk shipments for industry must also be 
ordered from the nearest source of supply. 

In their attempt to use Russian rail- 
roads in occupied territory, the Germans 
do not seem to have met with much suc- 
cess. Because the Russians have applied 
the “scorched earth” policy to their rall- 
ways, particularly their rolling stock, the 
Germans have been forced to relay the 
Russian broad-gage track to enable them 
to use European standard-gage equipment. 
Any equipment captured from the Soviet, 
on the other hand, must be converted be- 
fore it can be used. i 

Labor has also been a problem. Russian 
prisoners, German labor groups and re- 
cipients of German “protection” in the 0c- 
cupied countries (particularly Poland and 
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Norway) have been used extensively in 
building railways and roads and (with the 
exception of prisoners) in loading and un- 
loading freight. Prisoners were formerly 
used in all types of loading operations, 
but their use was found to be impractical 
because serious sabotage resulted. 

As for the inland waterways, the great 
increase in this form of transportation has 
resulted in a shortage of ship and barge 
space and has also brought severe restric- 
tions. Maximum working-hour limits for 
barges have been discarded—they must be 
kept in operation as long as visibility con- 
ditions permit navigation without danger 
to the cargo. Checks are kept on voyages 
to prevent unnecessary waste of time. Ves- 
sels may be used only for transport and 
may not be used for storage as was the 
case heretofore. Maximum utilization of 
ship space is required or the transporta- 
tion company forfeits its right to use a 
yessel—the vessel, its captain and the crew 
being leased to another company. 

Trucks are being used for short hauls, 
only up to 15 kilometers, and truckers have 
been urged to shorten their loading and 
waiting time, which as a rule is greater 
than the actual driving time. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


At the request of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, Division 3 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to relieve 
trafic congestion in certain localities, has 
issued Service Orders No. 102 and 103. 
Order 102 requires that all coal originat- 
ing on the Chesapeake & Ohio, or received 
by that road from its connections, destined 
to Toledo, Ohio, or points beyond, shall 
move to Toledo by the C. & O. without re- 
gard to shippers’ routing, except cars con- 
signed to points on the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton. 

The same order provides that coal orig- 
inating on or delivered to the Norfolk & 
Western in Virginia and West Virginia, 
destined to Toledo, Ohio, or points beyond, 
shall be diverted, up to 100 cars per day, 
to the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton at Iron- 
ton, Ohio, without regard to shippers’ 
routing. This order was issued January 8 
to be effective January 18. 

Service Order No. 103, issued and ef- 
fective January 12, provides that grain 
in carload lots shall not be accepted for 
movement through the United States from 
points in one foreign country to points in 
another foreign country, and cars shall not 
be provided for such movement, except 
under special permit from the commission. 


Record Export Traffic in 42 


Railroads handled without congestion in 
1942 the greatest volume of export freight 
traffic on record, according to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. Every port in 
the United States is in a completely “liquid” 
condition, the A. A. R. added. 

Cars of export freight, excluding grain 
and coal, unloaded at all ports in this coun- 
try in 1942 totaled 859,276 compared with 
632,083 cars in 1941, or an increase of 36 
per cent. Approximately 2,500 cars of 
export freight are now being unloaded 
daily, 

The number of cars of export freight 
unloaded at North Atlantic ports in 1942 
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was nearly 16 per cent greater than the 
number handled in 1918 in the first World 
War. The average tonnage per car in 1942, 
however, was considerably greater than the 
average in 1918. In addition to the heavy 
increase in movement through the North 
Atlantic ports there is in this war a very 
heavy movement of export freight through 
other seaports. Approximately one-third of 
the total export freight now handled is 
moving to Pacific ports, in contrast to a 
very small movement at the time of the 
first World War. 

A survey of port capacity shows that 
every North Atlantic port can handle much 
more export freight than was moved to 
those ports by the railroads in 1942. 

Export grain unloaded at all ports in 
1942 totaled 30,315 cars compared with 
48,666 cars in 1941 or a decrease of 38 
per cent. Coastwise and intercoastal freight 
unloaded at all ports in the past year 
totaled 31,084 cars compared with 199,585 
cars in 1941, or a decrease of 84 per cent. 
The character of freight handled at the 
various ports has materially changed in 
recent months compared with the early 
part of 1941. Of the total amount handled 
in October, 1942, export freight other than 
grain amounted to 96 per cent, export grain 
3 per cent and coastwise and intercoastal 
only 1 per cent. In January, 1941, export 
traffic other than grain accounted for 67 
per cent, export grain 3 per cent, and 
coastwise and intercoastal 30 per cent. 


ODT’s ‘Claimant Agency” Status 
Officially Announced 

Official announcement of the fact that 
the Office of Defense Transportation had 
been made a “claimant agency” under the 
War Production Board’s Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan was made by WPB on. Jan- 
uary 8. To perform the functions thus 
developing upon ODT, Director Eastman 
on the following day announced the estab- 
lishment of a Division of Material and 
Equipment Requirements, replacing the 
Section of Materials and Equipment. 

As noted in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 19, 1942, page 1007, where the decision 
to make ODT a claimant agency was re- 
ported, the WPB action takes the trans- 
portation industry out from under the wing 
of the Office of Civilian Supply and gives 
it a place for itself on WPB’s Require- 
ments Committee which doles out avail- 
able materials. The WPB announcement 
said that invitations to nominate members 
to represent them on that committee have 
been sent to the newly-designated claimant 
agencies. In addition to ODT, the latter 
include the National Housing Agency, Of- 
fice of Rubber Director, Petroleum Admin- 
istrator for War, Food Administrator, and 
Facilities Bureau of WPB. The seven 
original claimant agencies, which retain 
that status, are Army, Navy, Air Forces, 
Maritime Commission, Office of Civilian 
Supply, lend-Lease, and Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. 

“Claimant agencies,” as the WPB an- 
nouncement explained, “act as spokesmen 
for the various ‘customers’ using critical 
materials. They are responsible for mak- 
ing up and presenting their respective pro- 
grams and compiling requirements of ma- 
terials to meet them. This is being done 





both for current requirements and for 
future requirements to be submitted under 
the Controlled Materials Plan when it be- 
comes effective April 1. 

“Each claimant acts as proponent of its 
own program and carefully examines the 
programs of others. In this way views 
of all interested parties are expressed. 
After full discussions of the programs and 
requests of the respective claimants, the 
chairman of the Requirements Committee, 
with the advice of the committee, makes 
allotments of materials to meet definite 
approved programs. If adjustments in in- 
dividual programs are necessary as a re- 
sult of the final allotment, the claimant is 
responsible for making them. The claim- 
ant is also responsible for seeing that the 
approved program is carried out.” 

The ODT organization change makes 
Warren W. Kelly, who has been director 
of the Section of Materials and Equipment, 
director of the new Division of Material 
and Equipment Requirements. Mr. Kelly, 
former general purchasing agent of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, came to 
ODT last June, and his photograph, to- 
gether with a sketch of his career, ap- 
peared in the Railway Age of June 20, 
1942, page 1214. Associate director of the 
new division will be A. L. Sorensen, form- 
er manager of stores of the Erie who has 
been aSsistant to the vice-president, Opera- 
tions and Maintenance Department, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, since early 
last year. Mr. Sorensen’s photograph and 
a sketch of his career appeared in the 
Railway Age of March 14, 1942, page 570. 
Carroll W. Brown, who has been assistant 
director of the replaced section, will con- 
tinue as assistant director of the new di- 
vision. 

The changes, according to the ODT an- 
nouncement, became effective January 1; 
and Mr. Kelly in his new role will report 
to General Charles D. Young, assistant di- 
rector of ODT. The functions of the new 
division were summarized in the announce- 
ment as follows: 


1. To gather from other divisions of 
ODT, and other sources, estimates of the 
requirements of domestic transportation for 
materials and equipment. 


2. To compile these estimates into an 
over-all integrated domestic transportation 
requirements program for his approval. 


3. To prepare the approved program for 
presentation to WPB. 


4. To arrange, with the advice of other 
ODT divisions, proper allocations of ma- 
terials and equipment in accordance with 
WPB’s determination and allotment of the 
program’s requirements. 


5. To arrange for the necessary imple- 
mentation, so that materials and equip- 
ment may be forthcoming in accordance 
with approved schedules. 


6. To represent ODT on the various 
WPB Industry and Material Division Re- 
quirement committees. 


7. To act as liaison between ODT and 
all government and private agencies on 
matters concerning material and equipment 
requirements for which ODT is claimant 
agency. 
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Icy Tender Found 


Violation of Law 


Roads’ liability under Boiler 
Inspection Act does not 
depend on negligence 


Railroads are bound to provide equipment 
in condition safe to be used, and to main- 
tain it in that condition at all times while 
it is being operated, the United States 
Supreme Court has decided, and are liable 
for injuries suffered by employees on duty 
resulting from failure to maintain it in 
such condition without regard to negli- 
gence on its own part or that of the em- 
ployee. 

The particular case on which this opinion 
of the court was based, as announced Janu- 
ary 11, is Lilly versus Grand Trunk West- 
ern, 

The employee involved was a_ brake- 
man who slipped on ice on a locomotive 
tender tank while attempting to pull a 
water spout into position over the tender 
manhole, then fell to the ground, suffering 
injuries for which he sought damages. A 
jury in an Illinois state court returned a 
verdict in favor of the brakeman, award- 
ing him $32,500 damages, but on appeal 
the state Appellate Court entered judgment, 
for the railroad. After the Supreme Court 
of Illinois had refused leave to appeal, the 
case was taken to the United States Su- 
preme Court, which reviewed the case be- 
cause it involved interpretations of federal 
statutes, particularly the Boiler Inspection 
Act. 

As the circumstances are outlined in the 
Supreme Court opinion, delivered by Jus- 
tice Murphy, at the time of the accident 
the surface between the tender manhole 
and the fuel space, an area of some six 
square feet, was covered with ice; there 
was or had been a small leak at the collar 
of the manhole from which water flowed 
onto this surface; the brakeman stood on 
this icy surface while reaching with a rod 
for the water spout; and as he pulled on 
the spout his feet slipped on the ice and 
the rod at the same time slipped on the 
spout, causing him to lose his balance and 
fall to the ground. 

In the trial court the jury was required 
to determine whether or not there was a 
leak in or near the manhole collar at the 
time of the accident, and this question was 
answered in the negative. On that ground 
the railroad’s counsel contended, and the 
appellate court decided, that all question of 
violation of the Boiler Inspection Act was 
removed from the case, that there was no 
evidence of negligence and that the em- 
ployee assumed the risk, if any. 

In reviewing the case the Supreme Court 
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considered two points: (1) Did the pres- 
ence of ice on the tender top constitute 
violation of the Boiler Inspection Act, ir- 
respective of any leak in the manhole col- 
lar; and (2) Was the jury properly in- 
structed in this respect? 

To both questions the court’s answer is 
affirmative. 

“Negligence,” the court ruled, “is not the 
basis for liability under the Act.” Citing 
section 2 of the Act—which reads in part, 
“Tt shall be unlawful for any carrier to 
use or permit to be used on its line any 
locomotive unless . . . all parts and ap- 
purtenances thereof are in proper condi- 
tion and safe to operate in the service to 
which the same are put, that the same may 
be employed in the active service of such 
carrier without unnecessary peril to life or 
limb”—the court remarks that use of a 
tender covered with ice does involve “un- 
necessary peril to life or limb.” In sup- 
port of its conclusion it refers to rule No. 
153 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that the “top of tender behind fuel 
space shall be kept clean and means pro- 
vided to carry off waste water.” Here, it 
says, the word “clean” involves the “con- 
tinuing duty” of removing “all extraneous 
substances” which might make standing 
hazardous. 

The court finds without merit the conten- 
tion of counsel that the Boiler Inspection 
Act applies merely to defects on construc- 
tion or mechanical operation, and remarks 
that “without limitation” the Act refers to 
equipment “in proper condition and safe 
to operate.” 

Continuing, the Act says, “Conditions 
other than mechanical imperfections can 
plainly render equipment unsafe to oper- 
ate without unnecessary peril to life or 
limb.” 

In reaching its conclusion on the second 
question considered by it, the Supreme 
Court decided that the jury was properly 
instructed in the trial court, so that no 
technical ground for reversing the verdict 
could be found in this contention. 

Having ruled that the brakeman’s in- 
juries were the result of violation of the 
Boiler Inspection Act by the railroad, the 
questions of contributory negligence and 
assumption of risk are not available, the 
court’s opinion reads, under sections 3 and 
4 of the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, 
“as those sections existed at the date of 
the accident.” 

This disposition of the case, it says, 
makes it unnecessary to consider either 
whether the railroad was generally neg- 
ligent, or, if it was in fact negligent, 
whether the 1939 amendment to section 4 
of the Employers’ Liability Act—which 
completely abolishes the defense of assump- 
tion of ‘liability of risk by the employee— 
should be applied retroactively. 


Fiscal *44 Budget 


Goes to Congress 


Includes usual I. C. C. Retire- 
ment Board and Mediation 
Board estimates 


Estimates for appropriations to cover ac- 
tivities of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Railroad Retirement Board, and 
National Mediation Board during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944, were included 
in the budget for that year which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt submitted to Congress with 
his annual budget message on January 11. 
No estimate was submitted for the Office 
of Defense Transportation, although its re- 
quirements are contemplated in the $100 
billion estimated war bill for fiscal 1944, 

In the latter connection, the President 
broke down the $100 billion into “broad cat- 
egories” only, continuing to say that he 
would later “submit the necessary informa- 
tion upon which Congress can base war ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1944.” For 
the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, 
ODT has received appropriations totaling 
$12,416,000. 

Meanwhile the budget includes no fiscal 
1944 estimate for the Board of Investiga- 
tion and Research created by the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1940. The explanatory state- 
ment says that the estimate was omitted 
“inasmuch as the 1943 appropriation pro- 
vided for full completion of the special 
studies in the field of transportation for 
which the Board was created.” Thus did 
the Bureau of the Budget accept as bind- 
ing-upon it Congress’ ‘stipulation that the 
Board’s fiscal 1943 appropriation, totaling 
$643,330, “shall be so used to complete the 
studies, investigations and reports author- 
ized and required by part I, title III, of the 
Transportation Act of 1940.” 

The Congressional stipulation, made in 
the House of Representatives, was retained 
at the insistence of House conferees in the 
final version of the appropriation measure, 
the First Supplemental National Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1943, enacted last June. 
As noted in the Railway Age of August 1, 
1942, page 189, Majority Leader Barkley, 
in agreeing to the retention, asserted that 
the provision “certainly cannot bind any 
future Congress . . .”; but Representative 
Cannon, Democrat of Missouri, who was 
chairman of the House conferees, expressed 
a different view in a letter to Senator Mc- 
Kellar, Democrat of Tennessee, who was 
chairman of the Senate appropriations sub- 
committee. Referring to the stipulation, 
Mr. Cannon declared that “it seems to me 
that this is clear and means what it plainly 
says and should not be held out to the 

(Continued on page 225) 
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New Congress Gets 
Usual Heap of Bills 


Most of those of interest to 
railroads are old ones 
now reintroduced 


Convening for its initial session last 
week, the Seventy-eighth Congress re- 
ceived that usual flood of bills which 
comes on the opening days of a new 
Congress. All measures pending before 
the Seventy-seventh Congress in various 
stages short -of enactment died with the 
sine die adjournment of December 16, 1942, 
and as was to be expected the great major- 
ity of the measures now being offered are 
the old bills reintroduced. 

President Roosevelt delivered his annual 
message on January 7, while his budget 
message went up on the 11th, as noted 
elsewhere in this issue. The annual mes- 
sage was in the main a review of the 
country’s war effort, in which connection 
the President said that, as spokesmen for 
the United States Government, he and the 
Congress “take off our hats to those re- 
sponsible for our American production— 
to the owners, managers, and supervisors, 
to the draftsmen and engineers, to the 
workers—men and women—in the factories 
and arsenals and shipyards and mines and 
mills and forests and railroads and high- 


ways.” , 
Bills of interest to the railroads, to- 


gether with their sponsors, include the fol- 
lowing : 
Introduced in House of Representatives 


H. R. 44, to provide for a 25 per cent increase 
in annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
1937. (Cannon, Democrat of Florida). 

H. R. 56, to provide for a defense highway in 
the United States to serve as a link in ‘connecting 
the Inter-American Highway with the Alaskan 
Highway. (Hare, Democrat of South Carolina). 

H. R. 94, to prevent and make unlawful the 
practice of law before Government Departments, 
bureaus, commissions, and their agencies by those 
other than duly licensed attorneys at law. 
(O’Toole, Democrat of New York). 

H. R. 103 and 104, to liberalize benefit pro- 
visions of the Railroad Retirement Act. (Van 
Zandt, Republican of Pennsylvania). 

H. R. 331, to authorize the construction of a 
military supply highway to Alaska. (Delegate 
Dimond, Democrat of Alaska). 

H. R. 356, to amend the Bituminous Coal Act 
of 1937, as amended, and for other purposes. 
(Jenkins, Republican of Ohio). 

H. R. 364, to amend Part II of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act by striking out present sec- 
tion 226 and substituting a new section 226. 
This bill would give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power, after complaint and hearing, 
to set aside state regulations governing sizes and 
weights of motor vehicles. (Magnuson, Demo- 
crat of Washington). 

H. R. 365, to amend Part I of the Interstate 
Commerce Act to prohibit agreements and under- 
Standings between certain common carriers in 
connection with the furnishing of passenger serv- 
Ice. (Magnuson, Democrat of Washington). 

H. R. 470, to amend section 216 of Part II 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, to 
give shippers the right to designate the routing 
of shipments by motor vehicle in certain cases. 
(Jonkman, Republican of Michigan). 

H. R. 488, to liberalize benefit provisions of 
the Railroad Retirement Act. (Angell, Repub- 
lican of Oregon). 

H. R. 499, to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, to permit consolidations and 
Mergers of telegraph carriers, and for other pur- 
poses, (Bulwinkle, Democrat of North Carolina). 

H. R. 695, relating to through rates in the 
case of certain property of the United States 
manufactured or processed in transit. (Kefauver, 
Democrat of Tennessee). 

H. R. 697, relating to the original jurisdiction 
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of district courts of suits or proceedings arising 
under section 20(11), 20(12), 219 or 413 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, and to the removal of 
such suits and proceedings from state courts. 
(Kefauver, Democrat of Tennessee). 

H. R. 718, to liberalize benefit provisions of 
the Railroad Retirement Act. (Pace, Democrat 
of Georgia). 

H. R. 776, to improve the facilities for trans- 
continental motor transportation; to provide addi- 
tional facilities for the national defense; to aid 
in the relief of unemployment; to promote the 
public safety; and for other purposes. (Randolph, 
Democrat of West Virginia). 

H. R. 816, to revise the administrative pro- 
cedure of federal agencies; to establish the Office 
of Federal Administrative Procedure; to provide 
for hearing commissioners; to authorize declara- 
tory rulings by administrative agencies; and for 
other purposes. (Celler, Democrat of New 
York). 

H. R. 860, to liberalize benefit provisions of 
the Railroad Retirement Act. (Hendricks, Demo- 
crat of Florida). 

H. R. 875, to restore standard time during 
the months of January, February, November, and 
December. (Knutson, Republican of Minnesota). 

H. R. 892, to provide for the construction and 
operation by the federal government of a system 
of new military superhighways and airports. . 
(Wene, Democrat of New Jersey). 

H. R. 908, to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act. (Peterson, Democrat of Florida). 

H. R. 917, authorizing the construction of one 
or more pipe lines for the transportation of 
petroleum and its products from states in the 
Middle West and Southwest to the vicinity of 
New York City. (Fish, Republican of New 
York). 

H. R. 1006, authorizing negotiations and pro- 
viding for the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of an interoceanic canal over Nicar- 
aguan territory. (Izac, Democrat of California). 

H. R. 1026, to improve the navigability of the 
Lake-to-the-Gulf Waterway. (Reed, Republican 
of Illinois). 

H. R. 1122 and 1123, to liberalize benefit pro- 
visions of the Railroad Retirement Act. (Shafer, 
Republican of Wisconsin). 

H. J. Res. 35, providing for payments for the 
purpose of equalizing as between the different 
regions or territories of the United States, freight 
charges for the transportation of defense materials 
during the existing emergency. (Kefauver, Dem- 
ocrat of Tennessee). 

H. J. Res. 36, to establish the National Com- 
mission for Post-War Reconstruction. (Voorhis, 
Democrat of California). 

H. Con. Res. 2, to establish a Joint Commit- 
tee on Planning and Reconstruction, a Congres- 
sional Planning and _ Reconstruction Service. 
(Dirksen, Republican of Illinois). 

Introduced in. Senate 


S. 140, to amend the Railroad Retirement Act. 
(Davis, Republican of Pennsylvania). 

S. 147, to amend the Bituminous Coal Act of 
1937. (Guffey, Democrat of Pennsylvania). 

S. 154, providing for federal regulation of 
sizes and weights of motor vehicles operating on 
certain highways. (Andrews, Democrat of 
Florida). 

S. 158, to amend the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, to permit consolidations and 
mergers of domestic telegraph carriers, and for 
other purposes. (McFarland, Democrat of Ari- 
zona—for himself and White, Republican of 
Maine). 

S. 181, to liberalize benefit provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act. (La Follette, Progres- 
sive of Wisconsin). 

S. 214, to consolidate the functions of furnish- 
ing legal services to government agencies in the 
Department of Justice. (Holman, Republican of 
Oregon). 

S. 217, to continue in effect the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the President of the United 
States to requisition property required for the 
defense of the United States,’ approved October 
16, 1941. (Reynolds, Democrat of North Caro- 
lina). 

S. 236, to amend section 5 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, with respect to the 
pooling and division of certain revenues of car- 
riers subject to such act. (Reed, Republican of 
Kansas). 

S. 324, to revise the administrative procedure 
of federal agencies; to establish the Office of 
Federal Administrative Procedure; to provide for 
hearing commissioners; to authorize declaratory 
rulings by administrative agencies; and for other 
purposes. (Hatch, Democrat of New Mexico— 
for himself and Van Nuys, Democrat of Indi- 
ana). 

S. 325, to prescribe fair standards of duty and 


procedure of administrative officers and agencies, 


to establish an administrative code, and for other 
purposes. (Hatch, Democrat of New Mexico— 
for himself and Van Nuys, Democrat of Indiana). 





Estimate of ’42 Net 
Revised Downward 


Statistics bureau notes few 
roads have reserves for 
under maintenance 


With actual figures for 11 months in 
hand, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics has revised downward its estimate 
of a month ago and now calculates that the 
1942 net income of the Class I railroads 
“may exceed $950,000,000 but will hardly 
reach a billion.’ The revised estimate 
came in the latest issue of the Bureau’s 
Monthly Comment on Transportation Sta- 
tistics, and compares with the previous is- 
sue’s statement that it was “not improb- 
able” that the 1942 net income would “ex- 
ceed one billion dollars.” 

Likewise did the Bureau lower its esti- 
mate of last year’s net railway operating 
income, dropping it by $96,000,000 from 
$1,552,000,000 to $1,456,000,000. The fol- 
lowing table shows how the latter is built 
up, the figures including actual results for 
11 months and estimates for December: 


(Millions) 

Gmeh (SOCOUNES «2 5 oes oct hog See ke esc $5,895 
PEI SOROS oo. 50s os ok o's ae oe 1,050 
Other operating revenue................ 494 
ROME Sacadodeta cd etc kts Dien ceenk 7,439 
Cperating expenses §..0's <.k ccc icecncesk 4,578 
Net revenue from railway operations.... 2,861 
MMWOe TEE SECEMEIES occ cnc cesees nts 1,225 
Equipment and joint facility rents....... 180 
Net railway operating income.......... 1,456 


Attention is called to the fact that these 
figures are “without adjustment for inade- 
quate maintenance.” Also, it is stated that 
“the most uncertain item is the amount of 
tax accruals, which affects the final net 
railway operating income.” The December 
net income, the Bureau says later on, “is 
generally substantially larger than that for 
November but by erratic percentages de- 
pending particularly on tax adjustments.” 
However, from 1935 to 1941, December tax 
accruals averaged 88.5 per cent of the No- 
vember accruals; and “on this basis the 
amount for December, 1942, would be about 
$105,000,000, and the total for the calendar 
year would be $1,225,000,000,” the figure 
shown in the table. 

With respect to the factor of “inadequate 
maintenance,” the Bureau notes that from 
July through November only nine roads 
(making charges which aggregate $2,439,- 
101) have taken advantage of the commis- 
sion’s June, 1942, order whereby the carri- 
ers “are permitted to include in their oper- 
ating expenses, when so authorized by the 
commission, charges representing the cost 
of repairs to way, structures, or equipment 
which cannot be made in the current year 
due to priorities for materials and supplies 
or shortage of labor.” Deterring factors, 
it is suggested, “are the requirement to set 
aside cash, the necessity of showing that 
the specific work can not be done because 
of shortage of labor or material, and the 
fact that the sums so charged are not rec- 
ognized as deductions for income tax pur- 
poses.” 

Reviewing financial results as of Novem- 
ber 30, 1942, the statement points out that 
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for the 12 months ended at that time, gross 
revenues reached a total of “nearly $7,243 
millions,” including freight revenues of 
$5,802 millions and passenger revenues of 
$963 millions. In its review of carloading 
data, the Bureau shows that, while 1. c. 1. 
was the only one down in October and No- 
vember, four commodity groups sank below 
1941 levels in December. They were: 
L. c. 1., Miscellaneous, Forest Products, and 
Ore. The 1.8 per cent drop in the Miscel- 
laneous group (“by far the largest”) is 
said to be “largely responsible” for the 
overall decline of 6.9 per cent in December 
loadings as compared with December, 1941. 
“To what extent the decline in miscella- 
neous loadings is to be attributed to in- 
creased loading per car, to a decrease in 
total tonnage hauled, or to a change in the 
composition of the traffic cannot be stated 
from reports now available.” 

Making what has become the usual ob- 
servation to the effect that carloading fig- 
ures now fail “to measure accurately the 
increase in tonnage hauled,” the Bureau 
cites the latest available statistics of origi- 
nated tonnage. These show that, for the 
first nine months of 1942, Class I roads 
originated 17.1 per cent more freight than 
in the comparable 1941 period. More de- 
tail of the tonnage originated is given in 
tabulations showing figures on individual 
commodities for the third quarter of 1942 
with comparisons given for the third 
quarter of 1941. 

One of these tables covers the 10 com- 
modity classes which accounted for 63 per 
cent of the total carload tonnage originated 
during last year’s third quarter. All showed 
increases as compared with 1941 save wheat, 
down 12 per cent, and petroleum oils, re- 
fined, down 26.4 per cent. A second table 
lists certain other important commodities 
showing either decreases or “exceptionally 
large increases”—also for 1942’s third quar- 
ter as compared with 1941. There is indi- 
cated a 218.2 per cent increase in the origi- 
nated tonnage of crude petroleum, which 
the Bureau thought it of interest to compare 
with “the large decline in tonnage of re- 
fined petroleum,” noted above. 

The crude petroleum increase was next 
to the largest shown in the second table 
where top listing went to the 250 per cent 
rise in butterine and margarine. Third 
was autotrucks, up 122.1 per cent; and then 
in turn came sugar beets, 119.4 per cent; 
meats, cured, dried, smoked, 105 per cent; 
cotton cloth and fabrics, 100 per cent. On 
the other hand there were substantial de- 
creases, the largest being passenger automo- 
biles, 82.4 per cent; bananas, 63.7 per cent; 
glass, flat, excl. plate, 38.3 per cent; lem- 
ons, limes, etc., 32 per cent; asphalt, 29.1 
per cent. 

Discussing quantities and cost of railroad 
fuel, the Bureau presents figures showing 
that the unit cost of coal for the 10 months, 
January to October, 1942, was $2.11 per 
net ton (mine purchases) as compared with 
$2.01 for the same 1941 period, an increase 
of 4.97 per cent. Fuel oil per barrel (42 
gal.) was meanwhile up 7.87 per cent, from 
89 cents to 96 cents, and Diesel fuel 12.24 
per cent, from 4.41 cents per gallon to 4.95 
cents. 

Total purchases of coal were up 16.8 
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Source Book of Railway 
Wage Information 


The Eastern Railroad Presidents’ 
Conference has issued an 84-page 
pamphlet entitled “Railroad Wages 
Under the Amendment to the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942” 
which serves as a convenient docu- 
mentary source book, supplementing 
the previous handbook on railway 
wages issued by the Eastern rail- 
roads. Taken together, these books 
are a factual aid to understanding, 
quite without parallel for conveni- 
ence, comprehensiveness and _ relia- 
bility in the field they cover. 

The new pamphlet contains in 
extenso the executive orders bearing 
on labor relations and price fixing, 
issued during the past year—together 
with memoranda of the parties and 
the agencies involved in the current 
controversy as to whether the ma- 
chinery of the Railway Labor Act or 
the War Labor Board has the final 
decision on the railway wage level. 
A report on this controversy by 
Louis Stark is reprinted from the 
New York Times. 











per cent; fuel oil, 22.5 per cent; and 
Diesel fuel, 57.1 per cent. 

Employment data, presented on the basis 
of “total time paid for,’ show an October, 
1942, figure 12.71 per cent higher than Oc- 
tober, 1941’s. Meanwhile the mid-month- 
count figures for October showed 8.44 per 
cent more employees than in October, 1941. 


Non-Ops Wage Case 


Mediation of the wage demands of the 
non-operating unions, which were begun by 
the National Mediation Board at Chicago 
on January 7, were continued during the 
current week. 


Tariffs for Red-Cap Services 
to Be Weighed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will hear oral argument at Washington, 
D. C., on January 29 in the No. 28842 
proceeding wherein the Dayton Union 
Railway Company has been called upon 
to show cause why it should not file tariffs 
covering charges for red-cap services. 


Hearing Scheduled on Minimum 
Prices for Coal 
Following applications from soft coal 


producers in the Southern Appalachian 
mining region, the Bituminous Coal Di- 
vision of the Department of the Interior 
has ordered a public hearing preliminary to 
deciding what revisions, if any, are neces- 
sary in the minimum prices for bituminous 
coal established by it under provisions of 
the Bituminous Coal Act. The hearing will 
begin February 24 in Washington, D. C. 

The statute provides that minimum prices 
must be adjusted whenever it is found 
that the “weighted” average cost of pro- 
ducing coal has changed more than two 
cents per ton in any established price area. 
Petitions filed by producers’ boards of Dis- 


trict No. 7—southern West Virginia—and 
District No. 8—southwestern West Vir- 
ginia, western Virginia, eastern Kentucky, 
and northeastern Tennessee—allege that 
costs in those areas have increased more 
than five cents per ton since the last de- 
termination of minimum or “floor” prices 
by the division. These districts are parts 
of the so-called Price Area No. 1, which 
embraces the Appalachian field. The dj- 
vision points out that its own investigations 
indicate that costs have increased in the 
area about eight cents per ton since the 
existing minimum was set. 


WPB Appointment 


Edward Browning, Jr., who has re- 
cently been deputy director of stockpiling 
and shipping of the War Production 
Board’s Division of Stockpiling and Trans- 
portation, on January 15 became director 
in charge of that branch of the division’s 
activities, it was announced by W. Y. EI- 
liott, director of the division. Mr. Brown- 
ing succeeds Conant Brewer, who resigned 
to return to private industry. 


Equipment Depreciation Rates 


Equipment depreciation rates for the 
Albany & Northern, the Canton, the Chi- 
cago & Calumet River, and the Pittsburgh, 
Lisbon & Western have been prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
new series of sub-orders and modifications 
of previous sub-orders in the general pro- 
ceeding, Depreciation Rates for Equip- 
ment of Steam Railroad Companies. 


Strikes Down “‘Added Cost”’ Rates 

Reporting after further hearing in the 
I. & S. No. 4690 proceeding where cost 
formulae developed by Ford K. Edwards, 
principal economist in charge of the Trans- 
portation Cost Section of its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics, were 
used for the first time as evidence of the 
compensatory character of l.c.l. rates, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ord- 
ered the Boston & Maine and Maine Cen- 
tral to cancel schedules which have been 
in effect since March.5, 1940. 

The full commission’s finding that the 
rates are “below a reasonable minimum 
level’ and hence unlawful” reverses that 
decision of February 15, 1940, wherein Di- 
vision 2 found the schedules justified. It 
is a six-to-four decision, although the ma- 
jority report (following generally the 
proposed report of Examiner Konigsberg 
which was reviewed in the Railway Age 
of April 29, 1942, page 351) represents the 
view of only four commissioners. A sep- 
arate concurring expression came from 
Commissioner Alldredge, while Commis- 
sioner Patterson concurred “in the result.” 
Commissioner Aitchison dissented, and his 
brief expression was subscribed to by 
Commissioners Mahaffie, Miller and 
Splawn. 

The rate adjustment involved is that 
wherein the two roads reduced charges 
between points in Maine, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire on practically all 
package freight rated first, second, third, 
and fourth class to the column 45 level, 
ie, 90 per cent of fourth class. The 
further hearing out of which came the 
present report was ordered in response 
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to petitions from the New England Motor 
Rate Bureau and other trucking interests. 
The commission’s adverse finding was 
based mainly upon its conception of its 
“duty” to prevent competitive rates from 
gravitating “to the lowest possible level.” 

It noted that the assailed rates exceed 
out-of-pocket costs except between Boston, 
Mass., Lynn and Salem on the one hand 
and Newcastle, Me., and Rockland on the 
other; but cited previous decisions to make 
the point that such costs “cannot, how- 
ever, be used as a decisive factor in deter- 
mining the reasonableness of the rates 
under consideration.” Also, it was pointed 
out that the higher rates of competing 
motor carriers are held generally by com- 
mission minimum-rate orders; and the 
testimony of the motor carriers was “con- 
vincing” that they had suffered “a serious 
loss of business.” 


North Western Streamliner 
Diesels Do 517 Miles a Day 


The five Diesel-electric locomotives used 
by the Chicago & North Western on its 
fleet of “400” streamliners have averaged 
517 miles per day each during the first year 
of operation. The five locomotives were 
ordered early in 1941 for use on seven 
streamlined trains operating between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee, Wis., Green Bay, 
Madison, Oshkosh, Manitowoc, Escanaba, 
Mich., Negaunee, and Ishpeming and the 
last was delivered in August of that year. 
Up to January 12, 1943, they had traveled 
943,332 miles, excluding the mileage accu- 
mulated during several months of test runs 
prior to going into regular service. 


C. D. O. A. Appoints New 
Secretary 


Owing to the pressure of other duties in 
connection with his recent promotion to the 
position of assistant to the vice-president of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, F. L. 
Kartheiser has tendered his resignation as 
secretary-treasurer of the Car Department 
Officers’ Association after serving the asso- 
ciation in this capacity for five years. The 
board of directors has appointed F. H. 
Stremmel, assistant secretary, Association 
of American Railroads, Mechanical divi- 
sion, to fill Mr. Kartheiser’s unexpired term 
of office. The business of the Car Depart- 
ment Officers’ Association will be conduct- 
ed by the new secretary-treasurer from his 
office at 6536 Oxford avenue, Chicago. 


Commerce Department Gives 1942 
Transportation Figures 


On January 7 the Department of Com- 
merce announced that a new monthly 
index of the “total volume of transporta- 
tion,” prepared in the department, indi- 
cated that the movement of passengers and 
commodities by all carriers combined was 
28 per cent greater in 1942 than in 1941, 
a record year-to-year gain.” Commodity 
transportation, it stated, increased by 25 
per cent, measured in ton-miles, while 
Passenger miles increased by 45 per cent. 

According to this source railroad freight 
traffic in 1942, in ton-miles, was one-third 
above 1941 and almost double the 1935-39 
average. Railroad passenger-miles in 1942 
mcreased more than 80 per cent over 1941, 
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the report stated. A further increase of 
10 to 15 per cent in freight movement in 
1943 was predicted, while it was estimated 
that the increase in passenger traffic would 
be limited only by the equipment available. 
Inter-city motor truck traffic in 1942 
was 7 per cent above 1941, the announce- 
ment continued, while bus travel increased 
50 per cent. Air commodity traffic was 
declared to have increased 65 per cent in 
1942, as compared with 1941, while air 
passenger travel declined “slightly.” 


N. Y. Railroad Club to Hold Pur- 
chases and Stores Night 


The New York Railroad Club will hold 
its first “Purchases and Stores Night” 
since 1937 when it meets on January 21 
at the Engineering Societies Building, New 
York. Speakers for the evening include 
G. O. Beale, chief purchasing and stores 
officer, C. & O., who will talk on “Mate- 
rials Inventories”; J. S. Fair, Jr., pur- 
chasing agent, P. R. R., whose topic will 
be “Future Problems in Railroad Purchas- 
ing”; J. E. May, fuel agent, B. & O., who 
will speak on “Bituminous Coal”; C. E. 
Smith, vice-president, N. Y., N. H. & H., 
who will discuss “Priorities and Controlled 
Materials Plan,” and M. E. Towner, gen- 
eral purchasing agent, Western Maryland, 
whose talk will be on “Lumber and Cross- 
ties.” F. S. Austin, purchasing agent of 
the New York Central, will introduce the 
speakers. 


Illinois Terminal Will Not Be 
Abandoned 


Service on 128 miles of line of the IIli- 
nois Terminal in Illinois will not be aban- 
doned because the war effort needs the line. 
The railroad last week asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to postpone indefi- 
nitely consideration of the Terminal’s peti- 
tion to abandon its lines between Danville 
and Mackinaw Junction via Decatur. A. P. 
Titus, president, stated that “the rubber sit- 
uation has become so serious since the 
abandonment was requested that it does 
not seem reasonable that we stop operat- 
ing now in the face of transportation diffi- 
culties. The attempt to abandon has been 
made only because of the urgent need for 
scrap.” 

The War Production Board requisitioned 
the line in October but its action was stayed 
by an injunction obtained by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission. The state com- 
mission later ordered the railroad to im- 
prove the line. 


December Employment 11.41 Per 
Cent Above 1941 

Railroad employment increased 0.23 per 
cent—from 1,317,865 to 1,320,910—during 
the one-month period from mid-Novem- 
ber to mid-December, and the December 
total was 11.41 per cent above the compar- 
able 1941 figure, according to the latest 
summary of preliminary reports prepared 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics. The index number, based on the 
1935-1939 average as 100 and corrected for 
seasonal variation, was 132.8 for December, 
as compared with November’s 128.2 and 
December, 1941’s 119.2. 

December employment in the maintenance 





of way and structures group was 2.06 per 
cent under November, but all other groups 
were up slightly, the range being from 0.33 
per cent for the train and engine service 
group to 1.47 per cent for maintenance of 
equipment and stores. Meanwhile all 
groups were above December, 1941, the 
largest increase being the 19.58 per cent 
rise in the maintenance of way and struc- 
tures group. Next in turn came the trans- 
portation group embracing yardmasters, 
switchtenders and hostlers, up 13.63 per 
cent, train and engine service, up 11.22 per 
cent, and professional, clerical and general, 
up 10.44 per cent. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended January 9 totaled 716,272 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on January 14. This was an in- 
crease of 95,224 cars, or 15.3 per cent, above 
the preceding week; a decrease of 20,700 
cars, or 2.8 per cent, below the correspond- 
ing week last year, and an increase of 4,- 
637 cars, or 0.7 per cent, above the com- 
parable 1941 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, load- 
ings of revenue freight for the week ended 
January 2 totaled 621,048 cars, and the sum- 
mary for that week, compiled by the Car 
Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the Week Ended Saturday, January 2 


District 1943 1942 1941 
Bastertt :...cce 125,685 142,422 133,973 
Allegheny ..... 133,853 155,877 139,710 
Pocahontas .... 41,386 44,191 39,525 
Southern ...... 94,749 105,850 97,403 
Northwestern .. 68,587 74,333 68,447 
Central Western 97,887 101,109 90,200 
Southwestern .. 58,901 52,752 44,913 





Total Western 








Districts .... 225,375 228,194 203,560 
Total All Roads 621,048 676,534 614,171 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

‘products .... 39,888 32,021 26,806 
Live stock..... 11,572 11,018 10,187 
SEK dea cle wend 133,850 138,609 123,127 
OO ee 14,445 13,545 12,153 
Forest products 26,343 32,660 29,819 

TE seeeeeesee 13,558 13,024 12,623 
Merchandise l.c.1. 75,686 123,113 125,101 
Miscellaneous 305,706 312,544 274,355 
January 2..... 621,048 676,534 614,171 
December 26... 591,595 606,502 545,307 
December 19... 742,911 798,868 697,755 
December 12... 740,336 807,225 736,340 
December 5... 759,621 833,375 738,513 





Blizzard Blitzes Train Orders on 


Cc. P. R. 


Broken telegraph wires resulting from a 
severe blizzard threatened for a time to 
cause a complete tie-up of traffic between 
Montreal and Ottawa on the Canadian 
Pacific over the New Year holiday. All 
trains inbound to Montreal were unre- 
ported and all outbound trains were being 
held at Montreal as a safety measure, 
when it became impossible to deliver train 
orders to train crews eastbound from Ot- 
tawa to Montreal. 

C. G. Nuthall, assistant to general super- 
intendent of the Quebec district, man- 
aged to communicate with E. Bergeron, 
agent at the small town of Calumet on 
the north shore of the Ottawa river, whose 
line was still working. The line worked 
just long enough for Mr. Nuthall, who at 
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one time had worked as a train dispatcher, 
to dictate orders to Bergeron with the 
request that he try to get them through 
to eastbound train crews. 

Mr. Bergeron started off in a_ truck, 
eventually gave that up for a sleigh and 
finally finished his 9-mile journey between 
Calumet and Van Kleek Hill on foot. He 
arrived ahead of the first eastbound train 
and gave his orders to the conductor. 
Eastbound trains were brought in, while 
westbound traffic was resumed with safety. 

With information regarding “blacked- 
out” sections of the line secured from the 
crew of the eastbound train arriving at 
Van Kleek, the first westbound train, run- 
ning in four sections and led by a snow- 
plow, arrived at its destination without 
mishap. 


P. R. R. Station in New York Has 


Fluorescent American Flag 


A 60-ft. fluorescent American flag now 
adorns the area between the main waiting 
room and the train concourse of New 
York’s dimmed-out Pennsylvania station in 
New York. The flag was suggested by 
Raymond Loewy, industrial designer and 
consultant to the Pennsylvania. In order 
to activate the fluorescent-impregnated ma- 
terial, 12 concealed sources of invisible 
“black” light have been mounted on the 
ledges on opposite sides of the area where 
the flag is hung. The flag, which weighs 
200 Ib., is visible as far as the Seventh 
avenue entrance to the station. 

The flag, lighted in this manner, is high- 
ly effective in getting attention in the ex- 
treme dimmed-out conditions which now 
prevail in this great and bustling terminal. 
Few theaters which strive for striking 
effects by the use of lights have ever 
achieved anything more dramatic than 
this Penn station display. 


Labor Leaders Want to Clear Up 
Adjustment Board Cases 


Director Eastman of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation met in Washington, 
D. C., last week with representatives of 
management and the train service brother- 
hoods for initial discussions in connection 
with efforts of the labor leaders to relieve 
the congestion of. cases pending before Di- 
vision 1 of the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board. The meeting was held at 
the request of President Roosevelt, whose 
attention was called to the situation by the 
labor representatives ; and further sessions 
were scheduled for January 16, 17, and 18 
at Adjustment Board headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 

More than 6,000 cases are pending be- 
fore Division 1, which handles disputes 
involving train, engine and yard service. 
In their drive to relieve the congestion the 
labor leaders are proposing that the Board 
should adopt a policy of applying to cases 
outstanding precedents already established 
in similar cases. 


Reed and Wheeler May Introduce 
Several Railroad Bills 


Chairman Wheeler of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce and Senator 
Reed, Republican of Kansas, are “desirous 
of proceeding in a constructive way to con- 
sider various phases of the railroad situa- 
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tion in the 78th Congress” and they “may” 
introduce “several bills which would fur- 
nish a basis for obtaining the views of all 
interested parties” through hearings before 
that committee, according to a January 6 
letter which Senator Reed sent to Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner Charles D. 
Mahaffie. 

The letter was written, as Senator Reed 
put it, to “reduce to definite form” the 
ideas behind his bill to give the I. °C. C. 
power to require the pooling of revenues 
derived from general rate increases. The 
bill has been reintroduced in the present 
Congress as S. 236. After setting forth 
such ideas, however, the Senator went on 
to mention the more general plans of him- 
self and Chairman Wheeler. These would 
be “as was informally developed in con- 
versations between you, Senator Wheeler, 
and myself,” Senator Reed told Commis- 
sioner Mahaffie. 


Club Meetings 


The Traffic Club of Philadelphia will 
hold its next meeting on January 19 at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. The guest 
speaker will be Carveth Wells, explorer 
and author, who will address the meeting 
on “Africa and the Battle for Strategic 
Materials.” 

Ralph J. Feddor, general clerk, Chicago 
& North Western, has been appointed sec- 
retary of the Car Foremen’s Association 
of Chicago to fill the unexpired term of 
George K. Oliver, assistant passenger car 
foreman, B. & O. C. T., who passed away 
on December 2, as reported in the Railway 
Age issue of December 19. 

The Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., New 
York division, will meet at 7:45 p. m. on 
January 22 in Rm. 2728 Grand Central 
Terminal, New York. John A. Hoyt, 
senior ranking locomotive engineer of the 
New York Central’s electric division, who 
has operated the “20th Century Limited” 
for 15 years, will address the meeting on 
the topic, “In and Out of Grand Central 
Station for Half a Century.” The N. Y. 
C.’s new sound film, “The Freight Yard,” 
showing operations at the DeWitt yards 
near Syracuse, N. Y., will be shown. 


Eastern Car Foremen Elect 


Officers 


At their meeting held on January 8 in 
the Engineering Societies building, New 
York, members of the Eastern Car Fore- 
men’s Association elected the following to 
serve as their officers for the year 1943: 
President, B. F. Cordts, engineer, cars and 
shops, Independent Subway System, New 
York; first vice-president, K. H. Carpen- 
ter, superintendent car department, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, Scranton, 
Pa.; second vice-president, F. H. Becherer, 
superintendent car department, Baltimore 
& Ohio, Baltimore, Md.; treasurer, T. G. 
Case, general car foreman, New York Cen- 
tral, New York, and secretary, W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church street, New York. 

Following the election of officers, a panel 
discussion was held relating to changes 
which have been made in the A. A. R. 
Rules of Interchange which were issued 
as of January 1, 1943. The discussion was 
led by G. B. Williamson, chief, A. A. R. 


Bureau, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. Williamson directed particular atten- 
tion to the relaxation in certain rules 
which in his opinion were dictated by the 
war transportation situation. The effect 
of changes in these rules has been to ex. 
pedite the movement of cars and to reduce 
paper work and billing incidental to strict 
interpretations of the former rules, ac- 
cording to Mr. Williamson. Participants 
in the discussion of the rule changes in- 
cluded represtntatives from most of the 
railroads in the central eastern area. 


November Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on January 9 made public its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics’ pre- 
liminary summary of steam railway acci- 
dents for November and last year’s first 11 
months. The compilation, which is sub- 


ject to revision, follows: 

11 months 
ended with 
November 


Month of 
November 


Item 1942 1941 1942 194] 

Number of train acci- 
dents* 

Number of casualties 
in train, train-service 
and nontrain acci- 
dents: 

Trespassers: 
Killed 


916 11,892 8,486 


Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
dents* 
Killed 4 17 
Injured 215 1,089 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents 
Killed 8 es 51 12 
1,942 1,590 
Travelers not 
trains: 
Killed 1 es 16 6 
Injured 88 82 779 = 788 
Employees on duty: 
i 845 669 


Killed 78 77 
3,374 2,290 31,276 22,870 

All other nontres- 

passers :** 

Killed 208 228 1,961 1,907 
Injured 675 762 6,098 6,095 
Total—All classes of 
persons: 

Killed 

Injured 


420 477 4,809 4,616 
4,668 3,619 42,707 34,180 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers’” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 

Persons: 

Killed 188 
Injured 437 


McNutt Blocks Hearing on Roads’ 
Negro Employment Policy 


Manpower Commission Chairman Paul 
V. McNutt informed his press conference 
on January 11 that at his direction the 
hearing scheduled for January 25 and suc- 
ceeding days by the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee has been called off. 
This hearing had previously been post- 
poned from December 7, as reported in 
Railway Age of December 5, page 937. 

Extensive preparations had been made 
for this investigation of complaints of dis- 
crimination shown toward Negro workers, 
particularly those directed against rail- 
roads in the South, which, it was alleged, 
had individually or in collusion with labor 
unions refused sequal opportunities to 
Negro employees, such as permitting them 
to work on Diesel-electric locomotives. 


210 1,776 1,726 
578 4,109 4,281 
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Henry Epstein, former solicitor general 
of the state of New York, had been em- 
ployed to conduct the hearings, and a staff 
working out of Atlanta, Ga., had been en- 
gaged in gathering material for use as 
evidence. 

Mr. McNutt gave no specific reason for 
his action, but called attention to the plans 
in progress in which his office and other 
government agencies are working with 
railroad and labor representatives to re- 
lieve shortages of railroad labor in local- 
ities where they are most pronounced. 


Fiscal °44 Budget 
Goes to Congress 
(Continued from page 220) 


Board as having no effect in the law.” 

The Board can, of course, go before the 
Congressional appropriation committees and 
undertake to get a fiscal 1944 appropria- 
tion. If such a move were unsuccessful, 
the current appropriation would have to be 
stretched for 15 months beyond the end of 
the fiscal year; for the Board’s life has 
been extended by executive order of the 
President to September 18, 1944. 

The total 1944 estimate for the I. C. C. 
is $9,481,000, which is $23,192 less than the 
$9,504,192 appropriated for the current fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1943, Increases 
totaling $114,950 in estimates for the com- 
mission’s work in connection with employee 
safety appliances, signal and train-control 
devices, locomotive inspections, and car 
service, were more than offset by the $138,- 
142 cut in estimates for other work. 

The breakdown of the I. C. C. estimate 
and the increases or decreases as compared 
with the fiscal 1943 appropriation is as fol- 
lows: General administrative expenses, 
$2,852,000, decrease of $46,528; regulating 
accounts, $795,000, decrease of $40,247; 
safety of employees, $520,000, increase of 
$9,045; signal safety systems, $155,000, in- 
crease of $21,220; locomotive inspection, 
$493,000, increase of $18,000; valuation of 
Property of carriers, $649,000, decrease of 
$927; motor transport regulation, $3,545;- 
000, decrease of $20,240; printing and bind- 
ing, $173,000, decrease of $30,200; emerg- 
ency car service work, $299,000, increase 
of $66,685. 

The estimate for the Railrcad Retire- 
ment Board’s administrative expenses un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act totals 
$2,554,000, a decrease of $487,000 under the 
appropriations for fiscal 1943. The esti- 
mate is built up as follows: Salaries, 


~ $2,030,000, decrease of $348,000; expenses 


other than salaries and printing and bind- 
ing, $490,000, decrease of $135,000; printing 
and binding, $34,000, decrease of $4,000. 
The estimate for the fiscal 1944 appropria- 
tion to the Railroad Retirement Account is 
$262,720,000, which compares with fiscal 
1943’s $214,801,000. For the administration 
of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, the Board gets 10 per cent of the taxes 
collected thereunder; and this is estimated 
‘at $11,300,000 for fiscal 1944 as compared 
with a fiscal 1943 appropriation of $10,- 
200,000. 

With respect to the Retirement Board 
‘estimates, the explanatory statement ac- 
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companying the Budget has this to say: 
“Currently and through 1944, it is antici- 
pated that the number of retirements of 
railroad workers will decline because of the 
pressing need on the part of the railroads 
for workers of all types and ages. The 
number of new beneficiaries resulting from 
deaths will continue to rise. As of Septem- 
ber, 1942, the Board is paying more than 
$10,500,000 every month to over 158,000 
aged or disabled workers, or the survivors 
of deceased workers. Because of the tre- 
mendous expansion in railroad operations, 
activities in the field of unemployment in- 
surance are at a relatively low ebb. Bene- 
fits in this field are running at one-third of 
the 1942 levels and it is anticipated that in 
1944 they will be even less. . . . Employ- 
ment services have expanded rapidly dur- 
ing the past year and will continue to ex- 
pand during 1944,” 

The estimate for the National Mediation 
Board totals $440,000, including $235,500 
for the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board. Fiscal 1943 appropriations total 
$412,915, including $222,560 for the Ad- 
justment Board. The $27,085 increase, the 
explanatory statement says, results from 
“the necessity of providing one additional 
mediator to. insure prompt mediation of 
disputes and additional funds for expenses 
of referees.” N. M. B. gets quite a write- 
up in the explanatory statement, which also 
says: “Since the enactment of the legisla- 
tion to establish this agency, with but few 
exceptions, both the railroads and the air 
lines -have been free from strikes and 
threatened strikes growing out of differ- 
ences between employers and employees.” 

Included in the estimates covering civil 
functions of the War Department is a $35,- 
700,000 item for maintenance of existing 
river and harbor works. The fiscal year 
1943 appropriations for that work totaled 
$36,823,500, exclusive of $29,979,000 for 
improvements to existing rivers and har- 
bors works carried under the general pub- 
lic works program. No improvement funds 
are included in the 1944 budget, it being 
explained that “general curtailment of con- 
struction work not essential to the prose- 
cution of the war eliminates the need in 
1944 of all but $3,200,000, and this amount 
has been made available through economies 
effected by the Department in the expendi- 
ture of appropriations of prior years.” 
Meanwhile the $35,700,000 maintenance 
item “is the minimum considered necessary 
to maintain and operate those waterways 
of importance to the war effort.” 

With Public Roads Administration activ- 
ities “devoted exclusively to highways nec- 
essary to effective prosecution of the war,” 
the budget includes estimates of $75,000,- 
000 for access roads, $10,000,000 for the 
“strategic highway network,” and $5,000,- 
000 for surveys for the Inter-American 
highway. There is, however, an estimate 
of $3,000,000 for “advance engineering sur- 
veys for future development of the strate- 
gic network of highways and bypasses 
around and extension into and through mu- 
nicipal areas, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 9 of the Defense Highway 
Act of 1941.” All of these items total $93,- 
000,000, an increase of $88,000,000 over fis- 
cal 1943 appropriations which included only 


one comparable item—$5,000,000 for flight 
strips. 

Also included is an estimate of $40,000,- 
000 for the federal-aid highway system, 
which compares with a fiscal 1943 appropri- 
ation of $60,000,000. No estimates are in- 
cluded for federal-aid secondary or feeder 
roads or the elimination of grade crossings 
which got fiscal 1943 appropriations of 
$6,000,000 and $16,700,000 respectively. 


Long Island’s Burden of Property 
Taxes Prevents Improvements 


One of the heavy burdens because of 
which the Long Island cannot be self- 
supporting is excessive property taxes 
which, in 1940, amounted to $2,889,396, 
according to the latest installment in the 
public presentation of the findings of the 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation. 
High taxes result in part from the rail- 
road’s being taxed on the whole cost of 
certain grade-crossing elimination struc- 
tures, which projects add nothing to reve- 
nue and are undertaken for the benefit 
and safety of the public using the high- 
ways. Up to December 31, 1941, the Long 
Island spent $39,428,496 as its share of the 
cost of grade-crossing elimination projects 
with state and local authorities spending 
additional large amounts on the same proj- 
ects. Yet the railroad pays taxes on the 
entire cost of many of the structures. 

Although property taxes in 1940 con- 
stituted 73 per cent of the railroad’s total 
tax bill, and, in Nassau county alone, 
property taxes rose more than 501 per 
cent from 1922 to 1940, the Long Island’s 
commutation fares remain at the same 
level as in 1918. This situation has reached 
a point, the White report states, where 
the Long Island’s taxes average nearly 
$11,000 a mile, far in excess of those paid 
by other railroads in the territory. Total 
taxes are now over 2% times, or 158 per 
cent, greater than in 1921. Fifteen cents 
out of every dollar of operating revenue 
goes for taxes. 

If the railroad were permitted to spend 
in improvements the large sums it must 
pay in property taxes, the over-all bene- 
fits to the cities and villages of the region 
would far outweigh the benefits now re- 
ceived from the high taxation, the railroad 
states, pointing out that one year’s prop- 
erty taxes would electrify the Oyster Bay 
branch. 


Withdrawal of Rate Rise Would 
Be Blow to D. L. & W. Says White 


The withdrawal of freight and passenger 
rates allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission last year would be a severe 
financial blow to his company, William 
White, president of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, asserted in an address 
before the Wyoming Valley Traffic Club 
at Scranton, Pa., at its January meeting. 
Hearings on the proposal of the OPA to 
rescind increases granted in 1942 will be- 
gin on February 2. 

“In the first eleven months of 1942,” 
said Mr. White, “the additional revenue 
accruing to the Lackawanna from increased 
freight. and passenger rates amounted to 
$2,600,000, while the cost- of increased 
wages and vacations granted in December, 
1941, was $3,500,000. Thus the additional 
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revenue accruing from increased charges 
was $900,000 less than the last wage in- 
crease. The Lackawanna, in 1942, had a 
net income of slightly less than $5,000,000 ; 
and the cost of new wage increases, either 
requested or about to be requested, to the 


Lackawanna, will be in the neighborhood. 


of $8,000,000 per year. The result of such 
major operations on the finances of the 
Lackawanna need not be spelled out—it 
is apparent. 

“The Lackawanna’s net income for 1941 
was only $3,600,000; and in 1942 will be 
only about $5,000,000. Such modest earn- 
ings as we have had have been devoted to 
decreasing our debt and improving the 
property. We have a heavy tax liability 
ahead of us; and there is no dividend in 
prospect for the stockholders, who have 
had no dividends since 1930. 

“A majority of the railroads are in a 
similar situation; and were any substan- 
tial increases in wages granted, and the 
increased charges to be taken away from 
them, the earnings resulting from abnor- 
mal war traffic would entirely disappear, 
and the stockholder would continue to be 
the forgotten man.” 


L. & N. E. Gets U. S. Treasury 
Award for War Bond Purchases 


The Lehigh & New England announced 
recently that through the efforts of the 
war savings bond committee of that com- 
pany, headed by C. A. Andrews, comp- 
troller of the road, its employees had gone 
over the top in the purchase of war bonds 
under the 10 per cent payroll savings plan 
and had received a certificate of award 
from the U. S. Treasury Department. 
The Lehigh & New England is the third 
road to have received this distinction, the 
Boston & Maine and the Mississippi Cen- 
tral having previously attained it. 


S. P. Motor Applications 
Approved 


Two reports giving conditional approval 
to applications of Southern Pacific motor- 
carrier affiliates have been issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In No. 
MC-F-1880, the commission’s Division 4 
has authorized the purchase by Pacific 
Truck Express of operating rights and 
property of two truck lines, and the merger 
of Pacific Truck’s operating rights and 
property into Pacific Motor Trucking 
Company; while in No. MC-30319 (Sub- 
No. 7), Division 5 has granted the South- 
ern Pacific Transport Company certificates 
covering common-carrier trucking oper- 
ations over 17 Texas routes. 

The trucking companies to be acquired 
by Pacific Truck are the Barker Freight 
Lines of Corvallis, Ore., and the Klamath 
Falls-Malin Freight Line of Klamath Falls, 
Ore. The merger of Pacific Truck into 
P. M. T. is expected to result “in a more 
efficient transportation system particularly 
in the use of equipment and facilities of 
Pacific Motor and the railroad.” Among 
the conditions attached to the commis- 
sion’s approval of the transactions are 
those requiring the write-off over a 10- 
year period of any resultant increase in 
the “Other Intangible Property” account 
of either Pacific Truck or Pacific Motor 
(when the merger is consummated). 
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The certificate granted to Southern Pa- 
cific Transport Company in the other pro- 
ceeding is subject to the usual conditions 
designed to insure that the highway oper- 
ations shall remain auxiliary to rail serv- 
ices of the Texas & New Orleans. Mean- 
while, the commission did adhere to the 
rule of Kansas City S. Transport Co. Inc., 
Com. Car Application, 28 M. C. C. 5, thus 
rejecting protestant motor carrier conten- 
tions to the effect that the application 
should be denied and the railroad left to 
effect co-ordinated operations through ar- 
rangements with them. 


Victorian Railways Accruing 
Reserved for Depreciation 


The government-owned Victorian rail- 
ways (Australia) in its annual report for 
the year ended June 30, 1942, states that 
improved finances have enabled them to 
make financial provision for making up all 
arrears in depreciation which have ac- 
crued since July 1, 1937. Unfortunately, 
because of war conditions, increased im- 
provement work cannot be undertaken at 
this time. It is, however, important that 
these funds be available when needed, since 
depreciation of equipment, tracks and shop 
plant and equipment is much greater un- 
der present war conditions than would nor- 
mally prevail. 

Gas rationing and the “freezing” of 
motor accessories had some restrictive in- 
fluence on highway competition, the re- 
port states, but up until about the middle 
of the year practically all long-distance 
highway traffic, passenger and freight, re- 
mained in existence. Subsequently, how- 
ever, all such services as were deemed to 
be a non-essential duplication of other 
facilities were prohibited. 

The report calls attention to the prob- 
ability of important post-war developments 
in commercial aviation. It recommends 
that legislative action be taken to prevent 
the chaotic conditions which prevailed dur- 
ing the early growth of motor transport 
and to make certain that this development 
will conform to an orderly and economic 
plan—based upon its usefulness to the com- 
munity rather than upon individual oppor- 
tunism. 


**Book-Larnin’”’ for Yardmasters 


While he acted “with some hesitation” 
lest he be suspected “of being in the long- 
haired professor class, and esteeming ‘book- 
larnin’ as against practical experience,” 
E. W. Coughlin, assistant to the chairman 
of the Car Service Division, Association 
of American Railroads, has nevertheless 
taken the risk, sending to district manag- 
ers and car service agents a list of articles, 
books and other publications dealing with 
yard and terminal operation. Mr. Coughlin 
suggested that the “reading guide” be 
passed along to younger men now coming 
into supervisory positions in yards and 
terminals—so that they may profit by the 
experience and opinion of writers, who 
were also practical railroaders. 

“The book by John A. Droege, ‘Freight 
Terminals and Trains’,”’ Mr. Coughlin 
says, “is particularly recommended, even 
though it is of rather early vintage. Sev- 
eral references will be found to articles in 
various 1914-1915 issues of the Railway 
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Age Gazette, predecessor to the present 
Railway Age. This periodical at that 
time ran contests for papers on practica} 
phases of yard operation. A review of 
them in public libraries should be worth- 
while to the younger men. 

“Preclassification or blocking of trains, 
permitting so-called ‘maintracking’ is of 
particular interest now, when many terminj 
in localized areas are overburdened. The 
pioneering of the B. & O. in this direc. 
tion is well covered in Droege’s book; the 
subject was again most active in 1927- 
1929. Fertig’s article in the February 19, 
1927, issue of Railway Age is well worth 
anyone’s careful perusal.” 

The list was excerpted from a con- 
siderably longer bibliography prepared 
recently by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics Library. In closing Mr. Coughlin 
suggested that it is “too bad that some of 
us cannot spend a sabbatical year col- 
lecting, sifting and distributing the more 
worthwhile of these published items to our 
road forces.” 


Supply Trade 





John §S. Morris has been appointed 
methods engineer for the By-Products 
Steel Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa. 


Raymond M. Dennis has been appoint- 
ed assistant to the president of the By- 
Products Steel Corporation, a subsidi- 
ary of the Lukens Steel Company, Coates- 
ville. Pa. Mr. Dennis had been general 
manager of the flanging department of Lu- 
kens. 


James W. Harley, general traffic man- 
ager of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, has been appointed director of traf- 
fic for all plants of the company, to suc- 
ceed George F. Hichborn, who has been 
with the company for 36 years and will 
continue in an advisory capacity. 


Robert H. Gibb, for the past several 
years a member of the Pittsburgh, Pa. 
district sales organization of the Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, and 
recently assistant district manager, has 
been promoted to district manager of that 
office. 


Charles A. Johnson, credit manager 
in the New York district of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., U. S. Steel subsidiary, 
has been appointed assistant treasurer, to 
succeed Robert Gordon, who has retired 
after almost 44 years of service in the New 
York office. 


Presentation of the Army-Navy “E” 
production award to the Freeport, IIl., plant 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, was 
made on January 13. Presentation of the 
award to the Beloit, Wis., plant will be 
made on January 18 and to the Three 
Rivers, Mich., plant on January 21. 


Samuel Berman, electrical test engineer 
of the New York independent subway sys- 
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tem and inventor of the Berman Metal 
Locator, has joined the Waugh Labora- 
tories, a division of the Waugh Equip- 
ment Company, where he will specialize on 
electronic work. Mr. Berman drew na- 
tional attention when his invention, an 
electro-magnetic foreign body finder, helped 
to save many of the lives of men wounded 
at Pearl Harbor by promptly locating shell 
and bomb fragments so that they could be 
removed. The Locator is now in produc- 
tion at the Waugh Laboratories. 


The Army-Navy “E” award was pre- 
sented to the Hammond, Ind., plant of the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company on January 15 by Brig. Gen. 
John K. Christmas of the Tank Automo- 
tive Center at Detroit, Mich. C. A. Lid- 
dle, president of Pullman-Standard, ac- 
cepted on behalf of the plant and the em- 
ployees. The ceremonies were held in one 
of the company’s factory buildings, the ap- 
proach to which consisted of an avenue of 
tanks drawn up to inspection line on both 
sides. The rostrum was studded by a semi- 
circle of trench mortars. 


OBITUARY 


John §S. Y. Fralich, district engineer 
for the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
with headquarters at Chicago, died Janu- 
ary 5. Mr. Fralich served his apprentice- 
ship in the Pennsylvania’s shops at Al- 
toona, Pa., and was employed there for two 
years as a machinist. He entered the em- 
ploy of the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany as a machinist in 1904, and subse- 
quently became supervisor of shop tests 
under direction of the engineering depart- 
ment. For many years he assisted in the 
development, testing and road service trials 
of new air brake apparatus while associat- 
ed with the experimental division of the 


John S. Y. Fralich 


engineering department and as assistant to 
the mechanical engineer. He was trans- 
ferred to the Chicago office in 1913, and 
appointed assistant resident engineer. He 
was promoted to district engineer in 1919. 
Mr. Fralich was a member of the Central 
Air Brake Club, the Western Railway 
Club, and the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 
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Construction 





Cuicaco, MitwauKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFIc.—This road has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to construct a new seven-mile line from a 
point about three miles north of Granger, 
Iowa, to a connection with its main line 
running from Chicago to Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. The connection would be a sub- 
stitute for a 4.2 mile line in the vicinity of 
Madrid, Iowa, which the applicant pro- 
poses to abandon, because the rehabilita- 
tion of a bridge thereon would cost more 
than the $244,695 which the new line (laid 
with second-hand rail) is expected to cost, 
after deducting the amount realized from 
salvage of the old. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pactric and 
Cuicaco, MILwAuKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFIc.—A contract amounting to approxi- 
mately $500,000 has been awarded the 
Massman Construction Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., for the construction of three 
pneumatic caisson piers, one reinforced 
concrete pier on piling and the east abut- 
ment of the new joint Missouri River 
bridge east of Kansas City. This is in 
addition to a $300,000 contract for the con- 
struction of the remainder of the substruc- 
ture awarded the same company, as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of November 
21, 1942, page 863. 


Kansas City TERMINAL.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
extended from December 31, 1942, to De- 
cember 31, 1944, the time within which 
this company shall complete construction 
of a line in Jackson County, Mo., author- 
ized by the commission in Finance Docket 
8480. 


New York CentTrAt.—The New York 
State Public Service Commission has or- 
dered certain changes in a previously or- 
dered plan for the elimination of the New 
York Central’s crossing at Main street in 
the village of Middleport, Nagara county. 
The plan previously provided for a three- 
span bridge over the depressed highway 
with curb columns. Under changes recom- 
mended by the state department of public 
works and approved by the commission, the 
curb columns will be omitted and a single- 
span bridge erected over the depressed 
highway. The width of pavement between 
curbs will be 34 ft. throughout the length 
of the project instead of 32 ft. as provided 
in the original plan, and the slopes on the 
southerly approach will be flattened and 
protected from erosion by the use of sod 
strips and seeding. Total cost of the proj- 
ect is estimated at $284,200. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis—A 
contract has been awarded the Roberts & 
Schaefer Co., Chicago, for the construction 
of a two-track N. & W. type cinder plant 
at Bellevue, Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract has been 
awarded the Minton Construction Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, for the rearrange- 
ment of the facilities of the Producers Co- 
Operative Commission Association at Co- 
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lumbus, Ohio, necessitated by yard improve- 
ments at Columbus, which will be under- 
taken in the near future. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The New York State 
Public Service Commission has amended 
a previous order relative to the elimination 
of the Pennsylvania’s grade crossings at 
Sayre and Chemung streets in the village 
of Horseheads, Chemung county. Under 
the changes provided in the order, the 
Chemung and Sayre street crossings will 
be closed and an overhead structure erected 
substantially in accordance with a plan 
prepared by the state department of public 
works. Consideration was also given to 
proposed changes in the plan for the elimi- 
nation of the North Main street crossing, 
but the chief engineer of the public service 
commission, who held hearings in a pro- 
ceeding involving all of the crossings in 
Horseheads, recommended that the changes 
requested be held in abeyance for the pres- 
ent. 


Union Paciric.—A contract has been 
awarded the Fred T. Wyatt Construction 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., for renewing 
the concrete floor in a roundhouse at Kan- 
sas City, Kan. This work will cost about 
$26,000. A similar contract has also been 
awarded Jack Evers, Green River, Wyo., 
for renewing 26,000 ft. of concrete paving 
in the roundhouse at Green River. 


Union Paciric.—A contract has been 
awarded the Stearns-Roger Manufacturing 
Company, Denver, Colo., for installing a 
second-hand boiler in the power house at 
Green River, Wyo. 


Union Paciric.—A contract has been 
awarded the Gilpin Construction Company, 
Portland, Ore., for renewing the main 
lifting cables for the upper deck and the 
lifting cables in the end panels for the 
lower deck of a double deck vertical lift 
span over the Williamette river. The 
cables will be furnished by J. A. Roebling’s 
Sons, Trenton, N. J. The cost of this 
work will be approximately $90,000. 


War DEPARTMENT.—The U. S. Engineer 
office, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., has 
awarded a contract amounting to more than 
$100,000 and less than $500,000 to Martin 
& Grace, Dallas, Tex., for the construc- 
tion of a spur track, yard and switching 
facilities in Texas. The U. S. Engineer 
office, Fort Sam Houston, has also awarded 
a contract amounting to less than $50,000 
to D. Ward, San Antonio, and the William 
A. Smith Construction Company, Inc. 
Houston, Tex., for the construction of addi- 
tional trackage in Texas. The U. S. En- 
gineer office, Jacksonville, Fla. has 
awarded a contract amounting to more than 
$50,000 and less than $100,000 to B. B. 
McCormick & Sons, and the Okeechobee 
Construction Company, Jacksonville, Fia., 
for the construction of a spur track in 
Florida. “The U. S. Engineer office, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has awarded a contract 
amounting to less than $60,000 to W. C. 
Smith, Inc., Portland, Ore., for the con- 
struction of a railroad transfer shed im 
Utah. The U. S. Engineer office, San 
Bernardino, \Cal., has awarded a contract 
amounting to less than $50,000 to Clifford 
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C. Bong & Co., Arcadia, Cal., for the con- 
struction of a railroad spur in Nevada. 
The U. S. Engineer office, Albuquerque, 
N. M., has awarded a contract amounting 
to less than $50,000 to J. E. Morgan & 
Sons, El Paso, Tex., for the construction 
of a lavatory and locomotive shelter with 
utilities and a railroad track in Texas. 


Abandonments 





Cuicaco, Burtrncton & Quincy.—As 
a result of a petition for reconsideration, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
Commissioner Porter has extended for 30 
days the effective date of the certificate 
issued December 5, 1942, authorizing this 
company to abandon its line from Alma, 
Neb., to Huntley, 9.77 miles. 


CuHIcAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. Paut & Pa- 
ciFIc.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon its branch line from 
Otis, Wis., to Doering, 16.8 miles. 


Cuicaco, MILwAUKEE, St. Paut. & Pa- 
ciFIc.—This road has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon a line extending from a point 
1.16 miles south of Madrid, Iowa, souther- 
ly for a distance of 4.2 miles. ‘The ap- 
plicant proposes to build an alternate line 
for less than it would cost to rehabilitate a 
bridge on the abandoned line. 


PENNSYLVANIA+—Authority has been 
granted this company by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don three branch lines and portions of three 
other branch lines in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, all built to serve coal mines. The 
lines affected are the Amesville branch No. 
3, 0.86 mile; the Liveright branch, 0.53 
mile; the Bute Run branch, 2.45 miles; a 
().75-mile segment at the end of the Ames- 
ville No. 1 branch; the portion of the 
Dundale branch between Allsworth and 
Dundale, 0.76 mile; and a 1.58-mile seg- 
ment at the end of the Philipsburg branch. 


PionEER & Fayette.—Abandonment of 
this company’s line from Pioneer, Ohio, to 
Fayette, about 13 miles, has been author- 
ized by Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Union Pactric.—In a proposed report 
in Finance Docket 13799 Examiner Jer- 
ome K. Lyle has recommended that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission author- 
ize this company to abandon part of a 
branch line from Galeton, Colo., to Purcell, 
about 9 miles, but deny its application in 
the same proceeding for authority to aban- 
don part of a branch line from Barnes- 
ville, Colo., to Briggsdale, about 13 miles. 
The examiner proposes that, in the latter 
case, certain economies in operation be 
effected, such as closing an agency station 
and experimenting with an “on call” serv- 
ice involving overtime work by a switch- 
ing crew to replace a regular road crew 
assignment. 
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Financial 





Atcuison, Topeka & SAnta FeE.—Re- 
capitalization of Motor Carrier Subsid- 
iaries—This company has been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to receive and hold, but not to 
sell, and its wholly-owned motor carrier 
subsidiaries, the Santa Fe Trail Trans- 
portation Company and the Santa Fe 
Transportation Company, have been 
authorized to issue, certain stocks and 
notes for the purpose of capitalizing open 
account indebtedness and effecting savings 
under excess profit tax regulations. 

The first named motor carrier is author- 
ized to issue common stock with a par 
value of $2,200,000 in exchange for out- 
standing capital stock and in payment of 
open account indebtedness, as well as a 
10-year note in the amount of $1,980,000, 
bearing interest at 3 per cent payable if 
earned, on which are required payments 
on the principal amounting annually to 10 
per cent of the face value. 

The second named subsidiary is author- 
ized to issue additional common stock with 
a par value of $739,000, as well as a 10- 
year note in the amount of $559,000, bear- 
ing interest at 3 per cent payable if earned, 
on which it is required to make payments 
on the principal of 10 per cent of the face 
value per year. 


Boston & MAINE.—Substitution of Col- 
lateral—In its third supplemental report 
in Finance Docket 12841 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s division 4 has au- 
thorized this company to withdraw from 
collateral deposited with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation as security for 
its 1940 loan of $40,193,000 first mortgage 
bonds of the North Station Hotel Build- 
ing, Inc., in the amount of $297,000, sub- 
stituting therefor B. & M. first mortgage 
4 per cent series RR bonds having a market 
value of $297,000. The North Station 
bonds involved are-to be pledged as se- 
curity for a bank loan and then, as re- 
leased by quarterly payments, retired and 
cancelled. 


Cuicaco, BurLtincton & Quincy.—Bur- 
lington Transportation Co. Notes.—De- 
parting from the recommendation of the 
examiner, Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to receive and hold, but not to 
sell, and its highway subsidiary, the Bur- 
lington Transportation Co., controlled by 
ownership of all its capital stock, to issue 
2 promissory notes in the total amount 
of $1,869,940 by which outstanding open 
account indebtedness will be funded. The 
order provides that these notes’ bear in- 
terest at 3 per cent, payable if earned, and 
requires periodic payments on the principal 
amounting to 5 per cent of the face value 
annually. The transaction will permit sav- 
ings under excess profit tax regulations. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Rental Payment Restrained—The United 
States district court at New York on De- 
cember 30, 1942, as a result of an action 
brought by the government to collect in- 
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come taxes assessed against the Morris & 
Essex, issued an order restraining the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western from pay- 
ing to the M. & E. the rental due on Jan- 
uary 2 under terms of the lease between 
the two companies. 


Fort Dopce, Des Mornes & Soutuern, 
— Reorganization Plan Operative. — Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the Fort Dodge, 
Des Moines & Southern Railway to ac- 
quire and operate the property of the Fort 
Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Railroad, 
debtor, and to issue certain securities, so 
making effective a plan of reorganization 
approved by the commission and the fed- 
eral court (see Railway Age of March 29, 
1941, page 594). Capitalization of the new 
Company is to consist of 141,250 shares of 
common stock of $10 par value, which is 
to be placed in a voting trust for a three- 
year period, and $2,260,000 of 4 per cent 
income bonds, series B. Fixed charges are 
eliminated in this plan of capitalization. 


Missourr PaciFic. — Acquisition. — Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road’s sub- 
sidiary, the Missouri Pacific in Nebraska, 
to purchase and operate a 1.5-mile line 
within the corporate limits of Hastings, 
Neb., part of a branch of the Chicago & 
North Western which the commissicn has 
authorized that road to abandon. 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—Reorganization—A hearing on the plan 
of three insurance companies for reorgani- 
zation of this company (see Railway Age of 
November 21, 1942, page 864) will be held 
before Examiner R. T. Boyden of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on February 23. 


SEABOARD AiR LineE.—Bond Purchase 
Plan Extended.—The United States district 
court on December 31, 1942, extended to 
January 31 the time within which the rail- 
road may purchase Seaboard-All Florida 
first mortgage 6 per cent bonds, series A 
and B, matured August 1, 1935, at a flat 
price of $160 for each $1,000 bond. (Pre- 
vious item in Railway Age of November 
28, 1942, page 905.) 


SEABOARD AiR Line.—Sale of Controlled 
Line.—The mortgaged property of the Jack- 
sonville, Gainesville & Gulf, which is con- 
trolled by the Seaboard Air Line, will be 
offered for sale at a pubic auction on Feb- 
ruary 1 under a final decree of foreclosure 
and sale entered December 29 by the United 
States district court at Jacksonville, Fla. 
The order resulted from an action by the 
Maryland Trust Company and William J. 
Casey, trustees of the series A first mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds. The entire line and 
all assets of the railroad will be first of- 
fered for sale and then the property divid- 
ed into three parcels. 


Average Price of Stocks and Bonds 


‘Last Last 
week year 


29.31 28.99 
68.99 65.74 


Jan. 12 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 29.40 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 70.08 
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Each Security Arch is “‘tailor made’’ to suit the 
; individual class of power in which it must func- 
tion. But so effectively is Security Arch Brick. 
f standardized that only six different Security 
Brick patterns are needed for more than 50% of 
n the Security Arch Brick used. 


This high standardization reflects the engineer- 
t ing and experience of the American Arch Com- 

















pany. 
' It simplifies the application of the brick arch and 
t saves the stores department a vast amount of 
trouble. 
This foresight of the American Arch 
j Company in adhering to standards is 
‘ but one of the many ways in which the 
e American Arch Company is serving the 
: railroads. 
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EXECUTIVE 


Louis Dulien has been elected presi- 
dent of the Tonopah & Goldfield, with 
headquarters at Seattle, Wash. 


G. H. Sido, vice-president and general 
manager of the Wabash and vice-president 
of the Ann Arbor, has also been appointed 
general manager of the latter road. 


Benjamin F. Parsons, whose promo- 
tion to vice-president and secretary of the 
Chicago Great Western was reported in 
the Railway Age of January 9, was born 
at National City, Cal., in 1881. He en- 
tered railroad service on January 1, 1901, 
as a stenographer in the traffic department 
of the Chicago & Alton (now the Alton) 
at Jacksonville, Ill. 
transferred to Marshall, Mo., and, a few 
months later, to Chicago, where, in Janu- 
ary, 1906, he became a tariff clerk, going 
to the Chicago Great Western in the same 
capacity on April 16, 1910, at Chicago. On 
September 1 of the same year he was pro- 
moted to chief clerk in the general freight 
office, becoming assistant general freight 
agent in 1917. On April 15, 1924, Mr. Par- 
sons was advanced.to general freight agent, 
holding that position until he was promoted 
to traffic manager on March 1, 1932. Dur- 
ing reorganization of the C. G. W., he 
was appointed assistant to the trustees and 
when the reorganization was completed on 
February 19, 1941, he became secretary and 
assistant to the president. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Carleton §. Hadley, general counsel of 
the Wabash, has also been appointed gen- 
‘eral counsel of the Ann Arbor. 


J. G. White, has been elected secretary 
and treasurer of the Tonopah & Goldfield 
with headquarters at Seattle, Wash. 


J. L. Goehring has been appointed sec- 
retary of the Fairport, Painesville & East- 
ern with headquarters at Painesville, Ohio. 


D. C. Richardson, district freight claim 
agent of the New York Central (Big 
Four) at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to freight claim agent, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, Ind., succeeding 
J. K. Vance, who has retired, as reported 
in the Railway Age of December 12. 


G. M. Quinlan, chief clerk of the 
freight claim department of the Erie at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been promoted to as- 
sistant freight claim agent, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding T. P. Scott, 
whose promotion to freight claim agent 
was reported in the Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 9. 


William Barrett Pope, assistant treas- 
urer of the Seaboard Air Line at Ports- 
mouth, Va., has been appointed treasurer 
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In July, 1902, he was 


for the receivers, with headquarters at 
Norfolk, Va., and Elder Lee Lash, Jr., 
chief clerk to the treasurer at Norfolk, has 
been advanced to succeed Mr. Pope as as- 
sistant treasurer at Portsmouth. Mr. Pope 
was born on October 21, 1898, at Belle- 
view, Fla., and was graduated from the 
Georgia School of Technology Evening 
School of Commerce in 1927, and in 1929 
became a Certified Public Accountant. He 
entered railroad service on March 1, 1920, 
as an employee of the Seaboard Air Line, 
and on July 1, 1921, was promoted to divi- 
sion paymaster at Atlanta, Ga., and to as- 
sistant cashier at Portsmouth on October 
1, 1930. On December 16, 1935, Mr. Pope 
became chief clerk to the treasurer at Nor- 
folk, being promoted to assistant treasurer 
at Portsmouth on July 1, 1941, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent promotion. 


OPERATING 


G. F. Prie, Jr., supervisor of explosives 
of the New York zone of the Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed assistant freight train- 
master of the Long Island. 


Jesse Bethurem, supervisor of freight 
schedules of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe at Chicago, has been promoted to as- 
sistant to the general. superintendent of 
transportation, with the same headquarters. 


J. E. Halter, assistant to the general 
manager of the Missouri & Arkansas, with 
headquarters at Harrison, Ark., has been 
granted leave of absence for military serv- 
ice. 

W. J. Pescud, assistant superintendent 
of the Canadian Pacific, at Nelson, B. C., 
has been transferred to Calgary, Alta., 
relieving T. R. Alexander who, in turn, 
has been transferred to Nelson. 


R. E. Brooks, superintendent of the 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific, has been ap- 
pointed general manager, with headquar- 
ters as before at Anaconda, Mont., succeed- 
ing H. A. Gallwey, whose death is re- 
ported elsewhere in these columns. 


Archie Moses, assistant trainmaster-as- 
sistant road foreman of engines of the 
Conemaugh division of the Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed assistant road foreman 
of engines of the Pittsburgh division. B. 
A. Doran, assistant trainmaster- assistant 
road foreman of engines of the Renovo di- 
vision, has been transferred to the Cone- 
maugh division. 


W. H. Bailey, acting superintendent of 


the Eastern division of the Missouri Pa- . 


cific, has been promoted to superintendent 
of that division, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Kansas City, Mo. E. H. Camp- 
bell, acting superintendent of the Kansas 
City Terminal division, has been advanced 
to superintendent of that division, with 
headquarters as before at Kansas City. 


Charles Weber, assistant trainmaster 
of the Indianapolis division of the Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed assistant freight 
trainmaster of the New York division; C. 
R. Boyd, station master at Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed assistant trainmaster of the 
Pittsburgh division, and P. A. Porter, 
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yardmaster of the Eastern division, has 
been appointed assistant trainmaster of that 
division. 

F. J. Fryer, assistant superintendent of 
the Canadian Pacific at Edmonton, Alta, 
has been promoted to inspector of trans- 
portation of the Western lines with head- 


- quarters at Winnipeg, Man. C. F. Gwyn, 


assistant superintendent at Minnedosa, 
Man., has been transferred to Edmonton, 
succeeding Mr. Fryer. Thomas Hope, 
assistant superintendent in charge of the 
Winnipeg terminal, replaces Mr. Gwyn at 
Minnedosa and is replaced at Winnipeg 
by W. M. Rvassell, assistant superinten- 
dent at Moose Jaw. F. J. Malone, con- 
ductor at Sutherland, Sask., has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent with 
headquarters at Moose Jaw, succeeding Mr, 
Russell. 


TRAFFIC 


C. W. Edwards, chief clerk of the pas- 
senger traffic department of the Chicago 
Great Western at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to assistant general passenger agent, 
with the same headquarters. 


Guy H. Dougherty, assistant Southern 
District traffic manager of the Kansas City 
Southern-Louisiana & Arkansas lines, with 
headquarters at Shreveport, La., has been 
transferred to Houston, Tex. 


T. G. Kees, general eastern agent of 
the Chicago Great Western, has been ap- 
pointed eastern traffic manager, with head- 
quarters as before at New York. Mr. Kees 
will have jurisdiction over agencies at Bos- 
ton, Mass., New York and Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


E. E. Greeson has been appointed gen- 
eral.agent of the Kansas City Southern- 
Louisiana & Arkansas lines at Little Rock, 
Ark., succeeding Met J. Caldwell, who 
has been appointed acting general agent at 
Tulsa, Okla., as reported in the Railway 
Age of December 19, 


J. T. Garrigues, general agent of the 
Kansas City Southern-Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas lines at Fort Smith, Ark., has been 
transferred to Kansas City, Mo., succeed- 
ing George H. Batchelor, whose death 
on November 3 was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of November 14. §. O. Grubbs, 
general agent at Jackson, Miss., has been 
transferred to Fort Smith, relieving Mr. 
Garrigues. 


G. H. Overberg, chief clerk to the pas- 
senger traffic manager of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
promoted to the newly created position of 
assistant general passenger agent with the 
same headquarters. W. P. Murphy, chief 
clerk to the general passenger agent at 
Dallas, Tex., has been advanced to the 
newly created position of assistant general 
passenger agent at that point. 


Floyd T. Ridley has been appointed 
district traffic manager of the Kansas City 
Southern-Louisiana & Arkansas lines with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. He suc- 
ceeds Henry Dawes, who is overseas as 4 
captain in the military railway service of 
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the Army. Mr. Ridley was born at Dal- 
ton, Ga., on November 7, 1900, and entered 
railroad service on March 1, 1916, in the 
Dalton freight office of the Southern, hold- 
ing various clerical positions with the 
Southern and with the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis until February 1, 1924, 
when he became chief clerk in the division 


Floyd T. Ridley 


freight office of the Southern at Lynch- 
burg, Va. On October 1, 1926, Mr. Ridley 
joined E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
at Wilmington, Del., as traffic manager, re- 
signing to join the Kansas City Southern- 
Louisiana & Arkansas on January 15. 


K. Miles Potter, whose appointment as 
general freight agent of the Long Island, 
with headquarters at Pennsylvania station, 
New York, was noted in the Railway Age 
of January 2, was born on June 12, 1906, 
at Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Potter entered 
the service of the Pennsylvania on July 21, 
1926, as a messenger in the Penn street 
freight station, and in April, 1927, he was 
transferred to the office of the general 
freight agent at Pittsburgh, Pa. After serv- 


K. Miles Potter 


ing in several capacities in the general of- 
fices, he was appointed freight representa- 
tive in the office of the division freight 
agent at Pittsburgh, on August 1, 1933, and 
subsequently served as coal freight repre- 
sentative at Pittsburgh until February 1, 
1937, when he was appointed chief clerk to 
the division freight agent at Cleveland, 
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Ohio. On April 16, 1938, Mr. Potter was 
appointed district freight agent at Akron, 
Ohio, being promoted to division freight 
agent at Erie, Pa., on December 16, 1939, 
which position he was holding at the time 
of his recent appointment to general freight 
agent of the Long Island. 


J. A. Prince, district freight agent of 
the Pennsylvania at Canton, Ohio, has been 
promoted to division freight agent with 
headquarters at Erie, Pa. B. F. Isen- 
berg, district freight agent at Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been transferred to Canton, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Prince, and K. G. Crowl, 
district freight agent at New Haven, Conn., 
was transferred to Milwaukee, relieving 
Mr. Isenberg. 


Clark Maynard Groninger, whose ap- 
pointment as coal traffic manager of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Baltimore, Md., was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of January 9, was born on April 
20, 1895, at Chillicothe, Ohio. Mr. Gro- 
ninger entered railroad service on January 
1, 1912, as stenographer of the Baltimore 
& Ohio at Chillicothe, being transferred to 


Clark M. Groninger 


Akron, Ohio, on February 4, 1915, and sub- 
sequently serving as soliciting freight agent 
at that point and chief clerk in the division 
freight office at Youngstown, Ohio. From 
June 24, 1918, to July 15, 1919, he served 
in the United States Army as a member 
of the 309th Engineers, and upon his re- 
turn to the services of the Baltimore & Ohio 
on September 1, 1919, was appointed freight 
representative at Cleveland, Ohio. On 
March 1, 1920, Mr. Groninger was ap- 
pointed district freight» agent at Akron, 
later being transferred successively to 
Springfield, Ill., Garret, Ind. Newark, 
Ohio, and to Baltimore, Md. He was ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent at 
Cleveland on April 1, 1931, and on Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, was advanced to general freight 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio and of the 
Alton, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
in which position he remained until his re- 
cent promotion. 


George Murray Campbell, whose pro- 
motion to general freight traffic manager 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquar- 
ters at Baltimore, Md., succeeding Omer 
S. Lewis, retired, was announced in the 


Railway Age of January 9, was born on 
January 30, 1896, at Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. 
Campbell, who took special courses at Johns 
Hopkins university, was graduated from 
Massachusetts State college in 1920, and in 
1923 was graduated from La Salle Exten- 
sion university, where he had been study- 
ing traffic management. Mr. Campbell en- 


George M. Campbell 


tered railroad service during his school va- 
cation in 1914, as agent’s helper of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy at Mendon, III. 
During subsequent vacation periods, he was 
employed by the Pennsylvania as_black- 
smith’s helper at Baltimore; trainman of 
the Erie at Port Jervis, N. Y., and time- 
keeper in the engineering department of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. In 1921, he entered the 
traffic department of the Baltimore & Ohio 
as tariff clerk in the general freight office 
at Baltimore, becoming rate clerk at that 
point in 1922. Subsequently he served as 
traffic representative in the district freight 
office at Baltimore; traveling industrial 
agent in the commercial development de- 
partment at Pittsburgh, Pa.; district freight 
representative at Jacksonville, Fla.; district 
freight agent at Toledo, Ohio, and North- 


Omer S. Lewis 


western freight agent at Minneapolis, Minn. 
In 1933, he was appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Washington, D. C., and 
in 1937 became assistant coal traffic man- 
ager at Baltimore. Mr. Campbell was ad- 
vanced to coal traffic manager at Baltimore 
in 1938, and retained that position until his 
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recent promotion to general freight traffic 
manager. 

Mr. Lewis was born on March 8, 1873, 
at Lawrenceburg, Ind., and entered railroad 
service in 1890 as clerk in the audit office 
of the Kentucky Central (now Louisville 
& Nashville) at Covington, Ky. He subse- 
quently served in that capacity for the New- 
port News & Mississippi Valley (now Ches- 
apeake & Ohio) at Lexington, Ky.; the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at Richmond, Va., and 
the Ohio & Mississippi (now Baltimore & 
Ohio) at Cincinnati, Ohio. In 1896, he 
became agent of the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., and in February, 1903, 
was appointed chief clerk to the division 
freight agent at Vincennes, Ind., remaining 
in that capacity until November, 1903, when 
he was appointed chief claim clerk in the 
general freight office at Cincinnati. In 
1912, Mr. Lewis went with the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton (now Baltimore & 
Ohio) as division freight agent at Dayton, 
Ohio, and in 1913 became division freight 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati. Remaining with the 
B. & O., he became assistant general freight 
agent at Cincinnati in 1915, and in 1916 
was promoted to general freight agent at 
Cincinnati, being transferred to Pittsburgh, 
Pa, in 1920. In 1921, Mr. Lewis became 
freight traffic manager at Baltimore, and 
in 1930 he was promoted to general freight 
trafic manager, the position he held at the 
time of his retirement. 


J. H. A. Middlecoat, traffic represen- 
tative of the Canadian National at Hong 
Kong, China, until that colony was over- 
run by the Japanese in December, 1941, 
has been appointed export and import rep- 
resentative in the foreign freight depart- 
ment of the Canadian National, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Que. Mr. Middlecoat 
returned to this continent on the Gripsholm 
in August, 1942, after being released from 
a Japanese concentration camp. 


H. E. Pleasants, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Seaboard Air Line, 
has been appointed general passenger agent, 
with headquarters as before at Atlanta, 
Ga. The position of assistant general pas- 
senger agent at Atlanta has been abolished. 
C. G. Ward, division passenger agent, has 
been appointed assistant general passenger 
agent, with headquarters as before at Ra- 
leigh, N. C, and J. R. Bradley, Jr., di- 
vision passenger agent, has been appointed 
assistant general passenger agent, with 
headquarters as before at Jacksonville, Fla. 
The positions of division passenger agent 
at Raleigh and at Jacksonville have been 
abolished. J. L. Carter, district passenger 
agent, has been promoted to division pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters as before 
at Columbia, S. C. 


Charles §. Blackman, general freight 
agent of the Tennessee Central, has been 
Promoted to the newly created position of 
trafic manager, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Nashville, Tenn., and C. S. Par- 
ish, assistant general freight agent at 
Nashville, has been advanced to general 
freight agent, succeeding Mr. Blackman. 

Mr. Parrish was born on August 11, 
1894, at Ashland City, Tenn., and entered 
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railroad service on October 8, 1916, as a 
stenographer in the general freight office 
of the Tennessee Central at Nashville. In 
July, 1917, he was granted a leave of ab- 
sence to enter military service, being sta- 
tioned at Camp Sevier, Greenville, S. C. 
In 1919 he returned to the Tennessee Cen- 
tral general freight office at Nashville and 
in 1926 he was promoted to commercial 
agent with headquarters at Knoxville, 
Tenn. In 1933 Mr. Parrish was advanced 
to assistant general freight agent at Nash- 
ville, holding that position until his new 
promotion on January 1. 


P. H. Cummings, manager of Air Ex- 
press in the Central departments of the 
Railway Express Agency at Chicago, has 
been appointed air traffic executive, with 
headquarters at New York, succeeding J. 
M. Shanaphy, who has been appointed ex- 
ecutive representative at New York. Mr. 
Shanaphy succeeds John C. Emery, now 
a lieutenant commander in the service of 
the United States Navy. Mr. Cummings, 
who has been active in the development and 
promotion of air express service since its 
inauguration sixteen years ago, had previ- 
ously served the Agency as assistant gen- 
eral agent and later as superintendent of 
organization. Mr. Cummings has contrib- 
uted much to the development and expanded 
use of air service, by itself, and in con- 
junction with rail express, in the Central 
region. In his new capacity he will direct 
and further develop air express transpor- 
tation, particularly the co-ordination of air 
express and rail express, which extends 
the advantages of this highly expedited 
service to the 23,000 offices of the Express 
Agency not directly served by air. 

Mr. Shanaphy, who was born at Newark, 
N. J., entered express service at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and subsequently advanced 
through many departments of the Agency’s 
service, more recently becoming identified 
with the transportation department. He 
served as special representative of the vice- 
president of traffic until his appointment as 
superintendent of transportation at Phila- 
delphia, and in 1937 he went to New York 
as assistant to the vice-president of traffic. 
Mr. Shanaphy became air traffic executive 
in August, 1940, and remained in this ca- 
pacity until his recent appointment to ex- 
ecutive representative. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


G. S. Crites, division engineer of the 
Baltimore & Ohio at Punxsutawney, Pa., 
has been transferred to Baltimore, Md. 


Thomas W. Hays, whose promotion to 
assistant general signal engineer of the 
Union Pacific was reported in the Railway 
Age of December 19, was born on Septem- 
ber 7, 1891, at Ashland, Neb., and entered 
railroad service with the U. P., on Oc- 
tober 29, 1912, as an interlocking repair- 
man at Council Bluffs, Iowa. After serv- 
ing in the Army from September, 1917, to 
February, 1919, he returned to the Union 
Pacific and held a number of positions at 
Omaha, Neb., and Green River, .Wyo., 
until 1922, when he was advanced to signal 
supervisor of the Western division with 
headquarters at Green River. On Sep- 
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tember 10, 1931, he was transferred to 
the Kansas-Central division with headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, Mo. and to the 
Wyoming division on December 10, 1932, 
with headquarters at Cheyenne, Wyo. On 
March 1, 1941, Mr. Hays was promoted 
to assistant signal engineer of the South 





T. W. Hays. 


Central district at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and, five months later was advanced to 
signal engineer of the same district, hold- 
ing that position until his new promotion, 
effective January 1. 


Joseph William Jones, assistant engi- 
neer of the Baltimore & Ohio, has been 
promoted to senior assistant engineer, with 
headquarters at Baltimore, Md. Mr. Jones, 
who was born on November 24, 1896, at 
Baltimore, Md., entered railroad service on 
October 18, 1917, as a chainman of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and became rodman on 
August 1, 1918. Subsequently, Mr. Jones 
held the position of inspector from Octo- 
ber 1, 1918, until March 1, 1919, when he 
was appointed engineering accountant. On 
May 15, 1922, he returned to the position 
of inspector and on July 1, 1923, became 
transitman, remaining in this position until 





Joseph W. Jones 


July 1, 1927, when he became field engi- 
neer. From May 1, 1932, to August 1, 
1934, he was again employed as a transit- 
man, and on the latter date returned to the 
position of field engineer, becoming resi- 
dent engineer on October 1, 1935. On Oc- 
tober 1, 1937, Mr. Jones was appointed 
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‘‘“Big Boy’’— the world’s largest and 


most powerful steam locomotive. 


Not just one, but twenty of these gi- 
gantic locomotives are giving remark- 
able and outstanding performance in 
the movement of war traffic in the 
mountainous western territory of the 


Union Pacific —‘‘The Strategic Middle 


Route’’ to and from all the West. 














Locomotive Characteristics 


Weight on Drivers 540,000 lb. 
Weight of Engine 762,000 lb. 
Cylinders (F our) 23% x 32 ins. 
Diameter of Drivers 68 ins. 
300 lb. 
28 tons 
24,000 gals. : 
135,375 lb. 


Boiler Pressure 

Tender Capacity—Fuel 
Tender Capacity—Water 
Tractive Power 
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assistant engineer, the position he was hold- 
ing at the time of his recent promotion. 


R. B. McArdle, whose promotion to 
signal engineer of the South-Central and 
Northwestern districts of the Union Pacific 
with headquarters at Salt Lake City was 
reported in the Railway Age of December 
19, was born at Omaha, Neb., on Decem- 
ber 5, 1887, and entered railroad service 
on August 1, 1906, on construction work 
between Omaha and Grand Island for the 
U. P. He was appointed signal maintainer 
on August 1, 1912, and promoted to assist- 
ant signal supervisor at Green River, Wyo., 
on August 1, 1913, being transferred to 
Cheyenne on July 1, 1917. He returned to 
Green River as signal supervisor on June 
1, 1929, and on December 1, 1930, went to 
Sidney, Neb., as assistant signal supervisor. 
Mr. McArdle was advanced to signal su- 
pervisor at Pocatello, Idaho, on July 1, 
1939, and transferred to Salt Lake City on 
August 1, 1941, holding that appointment 
until he was promoted to signal eagineer 
on December 7, 1942. 


William M. Young, assistant engineer 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to assistant to the chief engineer, 


William M. Young 


with headquarters at Baltimore, Md. Mr. 
Young was born on August 3, 1898, at 
Baltimore, Md., and was educated at the 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute and Johns 
Hopkins university. He entered railroad 
service on September 1, 1916, as a chain- 
man of the Baltimore & Ohio, becoming 
rodman on October 16, 1916. He was ap- 
pointed levelman on May 1, 1917, and tran- 
sitman on October 1, 1917. Subsequently 
Mr. Young became field engineer, and on 
March 1, 1929, was appointed assistant en- 
gineer, which position he held until his re- 
cent promotion. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Russell E. King, whose appointment 
as purchasing agent of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western with headquarters at 
New York was announced in the Railway 
Age of December 26, entered the service 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
as clerk in the purchasing department on 
December 24, 1906. He became chief clerk 
in October, 1910, and assistant to the pur- 
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chasing agent in May, 1917. In 1935, Mr. 
King was appointed assistant to the gen- 


Russell E. King 


eral purchasing agent, which position he 
held until his recent appointment. 


OBITUARY 


H. A. Gallwey, general manager of the 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific at Anaconda, 
Mont., died on December 26, at his home 
at Butte, Mont. He was 76 years old. 


T. Hamilton, former engineer of mo- 
tive power of the Pennsylvania at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., who retired from that posi- 
tion in 1938, died on December 26, at his 
home at Chambersburg, Pa. He was 66 
years old. 


Edgar Palmer, vice-president and di- 
rector of the Green Bay & Western, the 
Ahnapee & Western and the Kewanee, 
Green Bay & Western, and chairman of 
the board of the Chestnut Ridge, with 
headquarters at New York, died on Janu- 
ary 9, at Princeton, N. J., at the age of 62. 


Guy E. Bramon, retired general audi- 
tor of the Wabash, whose death was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of January 9, 
was born on August 9, 1875, at Ogden, 
Iowa. He entered railroad service in De- 
cember, 1902, in the auditor’s office of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Omaha, 
Neb., holding several positions there until 
he was appointed chief clerk in 1909. One 
year later he was promoted to chief clerk 
to the auditor of expenditures at Chicago. 
In 1911 he became auditor of expenditures 
and, in March, 1913, was appointed assist- 
ant auditor of expenditures with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. Seven months later Mr. 
Bramon was named assistant auditor of 
freight accounts, being promoted to audi- 
tor of freight accounts in September, 1918, 
and to auditor of expenditures in Septem- 
ber, 1921. He became general auditor for 
the Wabash in 1924, holding that position 
until his retirement in 1935. 


Fred D. Fauser, general claims attor- 
ney of the Wabash, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., died on January 6 in a hos- 
pital in that city, two days after under- 
going a major operation. Mr. Fauser was 
born at Philadelphia, Pa., on September 
14, 1882, and entered railway service in 
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October, 1897, as a machinist apprentice 
on the Rock Island & Peoria (now part 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific) at 
Peoria, Ill. In 1911 he entered the service 
of the Illinois Traction System (now the 
Illinois Terminal) at Peoria, serving as a 
claim adjuster until 1919 when he became 
engaged in similar work for the Terminal 
Railroad Association at St. Louis. While 
with the T. R. R. A. Mr. Fauser attended 
the Benton College of Law at St Louis 
and was admitted to the bar in 1924. He 
was appointed general claims agent of the 
Wabash on March 1, 1931, and in 1935 he 
was advanced to general claims attorney, 
Mr. Fauser was president of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Claim Agents in 1936- 
1937. 


Otto Jabelmann, vice-president ip 
charge of research and mechanical stand- 
ards of the Union Pacific at Omaha, Neb, 
who. died on January 6 in London, Eng- 
land, as reported in the Railway Age of 
January 9, was on a special mission abroad 
in connection with lease-lend distribution. 
He had journeyed to England at the re- 


Otto Jabelmann 


quest of W. A. Harriman, lease-lend expe- 
diter, who accompanied him. Mr. Jabel- 
mann was born at Cheyenne, Wyo., on July 
24, 1890, and entered railway service as a 
call boy for the Union Pacific on Septem- 
ber 22, 1906. He has been continuously in 
the service of the Union Pacific since that 
time, with the exception of three years 
during which he attended the University of 
Michigan and a period from May to Au- 
gust, 1917, when he was a machinist on 
the Southern Pacific at San Francisco. He 
advanced through the mechanical depart- 
ment, serving successively as apprentice, 
machinist helper, machinist and assistant 
enginehouse foreman at Cheyenne, general 
foreman at Laramie, Wyo., machinist at 
North Platte, Neb., enginehouse foreman, 
district foreman and superintendent of shops 
at Cheyenne. On January 1, 1929, he was 
transferred to Omaha as superintendent of 
shops and in October, 1933, he was ad- 
vanced to general superintendent of mo- 
tive power and machinery at Omaha. He 
was appointed assistant to the president in 
charge of research in November, 1937. In 
June, 1939, Mr. Jabelmann was elected vice- 
president in charge of research and me- 
chanical standards. 
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Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected 


Locomotive-miles Car-miles Ton-miles (thousands) Road locos. on line 
ap ates = oe Rae —A— 
Miles of Principal Loaded Per ~- Gross Net- Serviceable 
: road Train- and (thou- cent excl. locos. rev. and Per cent 
Region, road, and year operated miles helper Light sands) loaded &tenders non-rev. Unstored Stored B.O. B.O. 
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New England Region:~ 
Boston & Albany........ sige 220,694 275,048 56,184 5,947 
: 362 165,386 178,759 16,748 4,082 
Boston & Maine . 1,843 401,103 473,522 56,147 14,365 
19 1,894 352,815 404,154 39,023 13,370 
N. Y., New H. & Hartr.¢.... 1,816 509,414 641,554 62,211 17,868 
442,839 555,451 42,078 17,326 

Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson 358,434 436,657 46,404 13,447 
338,007 399,123 43,256 12,757 
371,026 432,613 59,250 16,052 
399,566 456,028 61,144 16,432 
967,546 1,031,532 67,779 44,179 
944,363 1,002,016 68,811 
Grand Trunk Western..... + ’ 289,816 293,466 
; 283,603 287,932 
Lehigh Valley 491,439 550,907 
1 é 469,155 
New York Central 4,202,019 
3,731,528 
887,917 
726,385 
Pere Marquette E 474,120 
446,199 
Pitts. & Lake Erie i 107,954 
x 110,214 
Wabash 877,951 ’ 
660, 139 674,128 14,185 23, 552 
Central Eastern Region: 


Baltimore & Ohio 2,420,307 3,023,089 334,029 82,428 
2,198,603 2,766,832 303,808 73,312 
Central of New Jersey+ 260,659 301,442 65,591 8,524 
’ 1 222,939 250,605 48,225 7.083 
Chicago & Eastern III. 229,649 237,213 6,417 7,297 
1 193,443 194,688 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 153,500 155,803 
: 138,311 140,242 
Long Island ‘ 40,591 
30,996 
Pennsylvania System 5,160,766 


430,008 179,826 70 ee 27.1 
240,277 92,760 67 19.5 
943,655 420,313 149 oi 10.2 
772,900 309,633 145 12.6 

1,124,773 491,456 228 16.6 
942,338 379,782 es 


963,593 491,474 
412,377 
495,252 
418,813 
1,229,814 
1,062,166 
242,960 
210,626 
696,509 
502,185 
10,608,470 4,899,029 
8,569,911 3,788,900 
2,255,333 1,017,708 
1,643,668 681,965 
967,507 450,303 
782,842 325,135 
392,772 234,873 
406,484 234,566 
2,035,480 910,251 
1,360,800 543,412 


5,942,909 2,871,679 

5,147,762 2,396,064 
640,804 
489,675 
491,353 
342,876 
334,314 
02,388 
36,468 
24,096 
14,183,740 
3 4,381,056 5,164,279 11,832,351 
Reading . 627,139 704,745 K 1,530,332 

567,102 630,940 2 1,271,662 653, "752 

Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio : 1,126,079 1,210,027 4,489,053 2,502,993 
1,097,788 1,166,572 ° "5 4,538,496 2,503,404 
Norfolk & Western 864,719 926,484 : 3,339,984 1,786,884 
825,075 870,203 i ‘ 3,318,931 1,788,031 

Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast Line r 917,344 944,785 ’ j 71,618,753 735,691 
709,972 724,732 ‘ f 4 = -:1,085,532 453,252 
Central of Georgiat 353,043 360,143 554,199 250,912 
328,477. 333,135 460,772 196,819 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 391,850 492,882 854,334 411,011 
285,695 332,506 565,410 
4,828,789 
3,466,099 
3,071,802 
2,795,797 
1,630,789 
1,240,248 
3,224,092 
2,675,045 1,133,220 


2,591,745 1,197,158 
2,313,243 949,548 
634,580 270,558 
600,149 231,490 
3,799,774 1,772,469 
3,256,302 1,379,133 
433,661 196,162 
402,214 166,345 
815,419 494,533 
657,368 397,597 
3,934,095 1,901,411 
3,459,427 1,526,352 
933,138 

829,749 f 
2,759,433 1,376,252 
2,349,828 1,050,559 


556,378 250,372 
150,729 

2,929,089 
2,096,576 
1,781,947 
1,232,088 
1,202,468 

899,482 

553,768 

381,318 

2,722,612 
2,187,751 
3,232,339 
6,251,273 2,357,587 


1,312,995 602,883 
4,539 314,662 
4,619,748 2,086,943 
2,845,553 1,216,362 
823,087 340,204 
641,676 250,940 
1,798,767 789,412 
* 1,301,093 535,688 
34,521 14,486 
28,848 11,201 
1,111,428 476,087 
670,965 288,683 
2,121,223 930,853 
1,432,504 612,759 
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Illinois Central (incl. 
Yazoo & Miss. Vy.) 
Louisville & Nashville 


Seaboard Air Line* 


— 


Southern 


fad bed fed 


1,926,916 1,967,859 

Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western , 1,176,579 1,233,898 
1,123,457 1,164,130 
Chicago Great Western 2 305,848 312,767 
1 302,284 306,167 
Chi; Milw., St. P. & Pac.t.. ’ 1,711,599 1,810,281 
; 1,610,288 1,676,137 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.. 252,071 273,188 
1 250,451 265,584 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R. ; 183,547 184,506 
1 134,218 134,935 
Great Northern 2 1,414,178 1,420,018 
19 1,311,982 1,314,640 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.+. : 501,737 513,913 
19 496,943 508,793 
Northern Pacific 1,061,984 1,133,593 
988,069 1,048,417 


300,417 327,045 

‘ 261,002 

Atch., Top. & S. Fe Gaal. - 3,703,541 

G. oa LSP. & P.&S. F.). } 3,323,978 
Chi., Burl. & A Rida es 70,308 
51,520 
Chl., Rock I. & Pac.}......<5 17,620 
13,292 
Denver & R. G. Wn.f....... : 109,301 
19 78,559 
Southern Pacific—Pac. Lines. 387,083 
365,220 
Union Pacific R 3,257,100 247, 010 
3,338,399 3,453,447 198, 931 
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Central Western Region: 


_ 


Dee 


—_ 


Southwestern Region: 

Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines » 719,094 = 737,583 
1 488,808 — 495,591 
Missouri Pacifict 2,125,957 
1,490,533 
Texas & Pacific 3 398,228 
308,965 
St. Louis-San Franciscof.... 1,156,613 

1 


S PNABNAAKRRAGN RS SHAHSAMSIIGAAISR AARASHENKSHAS 


mWOROOHOU RDA NY RWMNODDODNANOW NAMNDOHRDRDANDWAWAOO ANOWNUN EHSAN 


ae zAe 
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20, "767 
St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas. "523 
1 478 


St. Louis Southw. Lines}.... . i z 17,306 
11,749 

Texas & New Orleans........ 31,554 
1941 x 847,099 847,243 22,653 


do 
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* Report of receivers. 
+ Report of trustee or trustees. 
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Items for the Month of October, 1942, Compared With October, 1941 


Freight cars on line G.t.m. per G.t.m. per Net Net Net Car Net Coal Mi. 

A— —~ train-hr. train-mi, ton-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi, miles daily lb. per per 
Per excl. locos. excl. locos. per perl’d. per per ton-mi. 1000 loco. 

- Cent and and train- car- car- per g.t.m. per 
Region, road, and year Foreign Total B.O. tenders tenders mile i day road-mi. inc. loco. day 





New England Region: 
Boston & Albany 6,602 
: 638 5,108 
Boston & Maine 3,064 11,229 
3,228 10,814 
N. Y., New H. & Hartr.f... "4 4,189 17,225 


; 18,132 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson : 4,993 
6,054 5,895 
Del., Lack. & Western 7,345 9,628 
6,718 10,364 
22,002 
24,666 
2,359 6,087 
3,195 8,793 
Lehigh Valley 8,376 17,297 
5,589 14,778 
New York Central 51,928 88,550 
: 62,097 82,884 
New York, Chi. & St. L. ; 3,966 
4,203 
Pere Marquette 3,724 
: 5,384 
Pitts. & Lake Erie 4,150 
S83 
Wabash 8,334 


8,156 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio 42,425 
s 44,790 ; 
Central of New Jersey? 7,863 16,117 
; 19 5,076 18,711 
Chicago & Eastern II. 1,506 4,174 
r . 2,371 3,473 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 7,879 8,615 
8,904 8,283 
Long Island .. 19 3,926 
, 57 «3,833 
Pennsylvania System 130,095 117,957 
. 145,051 100,346 245, 397 
Reading . 2 16,926 18,924 35, 850 


15,041 21,295 36,336 
Pocahontas Ras git 


Chesapeake & Ohio 36,187 16,120 52,307 
7 40,059 16,083 56,142 
Norfolk & Western 29,763 8,783 38,546 
, 30,940 7,243 38,183 

Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast Line 9,130 16,890 | 26,020 
Q 10,567 10,635 21,202 
Central of Georgia} 2,249 8,968 
f 2,991 8,944 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ‘ 2,537 9,962 
2,898 8,407 
sas p00 Central (incl. 19,459 54,261 
Yazoo & Miss. Vy.) 25,799 50,705 
Louisville & Nashville 29,468 45,866 
31,788 45 486 
Seaboard Air Line* 8,256 
9,397 
Southern 17,978 


18,899 
Northwestern Region: 

Chi. & North Western} 23,360 

28,147 

Chicago Great Western 1,375 

pits 1,499 

Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.f.. 26,554 

33,510 

Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.. 1,475 

; 2,035 

Duluth, Missabe & I. R. 14,098 

19 13,101 

Great Northern 25,839 

19 27,345 

Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.7. 8,200 

1 10,079 

Northern Pacific . 19,423 

23,769 


o 


30,748 1,958 819 \ bi 16,024 138 
24,669 1,471 568 3 8,266 
34,522 2,364 1,053 5 . 7,357 
30,832 2,198 880 3 r 5,274 
31,856 2,247 982 # 5 8,730 
30,359 & : . 6,735 


18,674 
15,668 
16,269 
13,744 
17,687 
15,215 

7,639 

6,642 
17,989 
12,949 
15,081 
11,619 


36,918 
31,097 
50,576 
48,652 
43.687 
41,388 


31,236 
31,227 
29,880 
29,572 
34,870 
31,013 
18,155 
17,577 

7,485 

5,610 
37,217 
37,934 
30,528 
28,100 


56,577 
57,977 
58,708 
62,928 


28,873 
25,564 
28,035 
26,960 
38,181 
35,325 


33, 3545 


get bot ND PO it OV DO et i SD OR GONG UN, 
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=e 


12, 733 
1, 219 
"769 
22,049 
18,030 
18,613 
14,747 


26,612 
26,451 
26,973 
26,666 


bt tet bk et NIRA DO 


wb 


23,079 
24, 053 


PON PAN DANE MOA WAN 


PDODK DORR Ree 


36,664 
36,351 
35,272 
32,636 
23,606 
21,835 
73,541 
81,066 
41,054 
40,142 
31,487 
28,619 
39,765 
38,114 


41,216 
38,008 
37,840 
38,492 
37,313 
34.136 
_ 33,138 
31,300 
27,797 
27,341 
33,498 
34,498 
40,013 
38,607 


32,283 
30,996 
32,539 
34,575 
35,498 
37,426 
31,771 
29,590 
18,721 
20,709 
31,446 
34,948 
30,760 
32,517. «1,710 


Central Western Region: 
Alt 


-—* Top. & * Fe ne. 
G.C. & S.F & P&S. F 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy 


Chi., Rock I. & Pac.}....... 
30, "710 


Denver & R. G. Wn.}....... i 19, "028 

15,025 
Southern Pacific—Pac. Lines. 90,505 
a ; 1 72,212 
Union Pacific . 78,572 


37, 316 69,419 
Southwestern Region: 

Mo.-Kans,-Texas Lines 1942 8,446 12,388 
: 4,697 5,996 10,693 
Missouri Pacifict 10,648 39,732 50,380 
12,306 29,356 41,662 
Texas & Pacific 3.321 9,476 
. 2,696 8,584 

St. Louis-San Franciscot.... 9,070 21,441 
11,591 —_ 

ae 1 


FP ARXRANOREGSRR NNRAGHRSGSROANNS CSONNUASEGRSONEA AREA ROAR UNV GR SAG! 


St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas. 


St. Louis Southw. Lines}.... 1,670 
1 1,638 
Texas & New Orleans 3,778 
1941 4,490 12,689 


1,206 
1,131 


NRWENAROOANWH DD ClorRoAmDYNH OOO ClooNaADYD RAD NOOOR WORDOWHHDODOND AKER SChODRRRORORONY ROWVAHOUDDAOCUAUDERORD POV dw 


SCUAMNBRNUDRODHAAD ACUOUARDOCOCRNYONS BWBOHNUDOOWUDAUNwDOUN VYHDYWRAdDRWHROOS b& 
ANADWDONAWDUMAAMAUAAO NNIMNMMApAananaanadnen HPMNWAUMNWBWAWWAUNIMWW APMPRARAUAMAWALPA UUMNUN NON WA 
AWMOAWNWHONHUN DNWOCOHONNWRHOON UN OCRDONYUNPOONWWAS WlodHdORWUNARHONON NODS WUNVYEHWORD 
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4,477 
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Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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Now Ready 


THE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE 


By RALPH P. JOHNSON, M. E. 
Chief Engineer, The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


at Front of Diaphragm 





Steam Gage 
Side 


This is a complete treatise on the theory, 
operation and economics of the American 
steam locomotive. It is based upon cur- 
rent practice and recent research and 
material that has been tested out by the 
author and his co-workers. Comparisons 
are drawn with Diesel-electric and other 
types of motive power. 


The author is a recognized authority on 


locomotive design, construction and test-. 


ing. His experience in testing locomotives 
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FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of R. P. Johnson’s new book, 
THE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE, on 10 days’ free exami- 
nation. I will either remit the list price of $3.50 or return 
the book postpaid. 


R. A. 1-16-43 
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here and abroad with the aid of dyna- 
mometer cars is drawn upon for interest- 
ing observations on road testing methods. 


To keep the subject matter as short as 
possible it has been stripped down to 
fundamentals, with just enough back- 
ground included to indicate paths of de- 
velopment. The many tables have been 
checked against latest available data and 
the line drawings have been specially 
made for this book. 
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